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W* come not here to declaim against gam- 

bling, much less is it our intention to at- 
tempt to prove that flagrant enormity to be a 
crime. As soon would we think it needful t 
prove the sinfulness of highway robbery or 
piracy. A highwayman meets his victim at 
midnight and a scuffle ensues between them; if 
the highwayman prove the stronger he carries 
away the money of the other. Two men sit 
down to gamble—a scuffle, not of muscles and 
sinews, but of skill and cunning, ensues, and the 
more cunning carries off the stakes. The gam- 
bler has no more earned, and, in justice, no more 
owns his antagonist’s money than the highway- 
man that of his victim. The supposition upon 
which legitimate and honest trade is based is, 
that the particular employments are lawful in 
themselves, and that the transfers of money and 
property made are a mutual advantage to the 
parties concerned; but in gambling, as in rob- 
bery, one party can only be enriched by impov- 
erishing the other. A merchant gives dry-goods 
or groceries and receives money, a mechanic 
builds a house and receives his wages; but gam- 
blers make no exchanges, they get all and return 
nothing. 

Gambling proper being thus based upon dis- 
honesty its criminality does not need proof, but 
denunciation and exposure. Those who are in 
danger of becoming its victims must be warned 
of its allurements, and these allurements must 
be pointed out. The wisdom and virtue of the 
legislature must deal with it, and the strong 
arm of public justice must bring its degraded 
devotees to light and to punishment. 

Leaving professional gamblers, then, in their 
proper place, among thieves, and regular gam- 
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among the other violations of the command- 
ment, “thou shalt not steal,” we proceed to 
show the danger and wrong of using the in- 
struments and games of the gambler, though it 
be merely for amusement. Not only may we 
not enter the gambling hells, we must not even 
play about the doors; not only may we not play 
with the gamblers, we should not even use their 
games among ourselves; not only must we not 
converse with them, we must not even adopt 
their dialect at our own firesides. 

We include under the phrase “games of 
chance” those games which are usually em- 
ployed for gambling, whether the sums staked 
be large or small; but as cards, used in a great 
variety of ways and in manifold combinations, 
are the chief instruments of gambling, as well 
as a sort of symbolic expression for all games 
of chance, we shall speak chiefly of the games 
played with them. 

Our first argument is, that almost all unso- 
phisticated, honest, upright people have a dread 
of gambling, a sort of indefinable shrinking 
from it, which they readily and usually transfer 
to the games themselves, and to the very cards 
by which the games are carried on. Such per- 
sons would feel that a pack of cards placed 
within the leaves of a Bible was like Satan ap- 
pearing among the sons of God; that a game 
of whist on a tombstone, however reverential 
and devout the players might claim to be, would 
be a sacrilege, to be punished by a Divine judg- 
ment in the form of blasting, lightning, or shriv- 
eling palsy; that cards laid on the mantle of 
their chamber and remembered after blowing 
out the light and retiring alone would not 
greatly promote sleep. In short, there is a 
common feeling among unsophisticated people, 
you may, if you will, call it foolish—a feeling 
of intense hostility to cards, which I myself am 
proud to share—a feeling which sees blood in 


bling where the ancient Church put it, namely, | the red spots, and sin in the black ones on 
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these cards, and considers itself in a bad neigh- 
borhood wherever it finds cards domesticated. 


Now, we will not inquire whether this dislike , 
| tion, before which all pure and true hearts, nay, 


for cards is founded in reason or in mere preju- 


dice; but suppose the latter, would it be better | 


to remove such a prejudice and open the amuse- 
ments to all? Would their enlightenment make 
them more virtuous? Would the awakening of 
a passion for the game, by which all the gam- 
bling is done, make more or fewer gamblers? 

But whence comes this belief among honest, 
simple-hearted people against cards and other 
games of chance? This question, which was 
waived above, we are now willing to meet, and 
our answer is, that the Church of Christ is re- 
sponsible for it. In very early times it was 
enacted by a council of the Church, “If any 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon, spend his time in 
dice or in drinking, let him refrain or be de- 
posed, and if any sub-deacon, reader, or singer 
do the like let him be excommunicated, and 
laymen also.” Here you see not only that the 
Church connected dice with drinking, but ap- 
pended excommunication to both alike. 

What was thus decreed many centuries since 
still exists, at least in spirit, in every branch 
of the Church not shamefully fallen. The 
Church—the evangelical Church—is opposed to 
games of chance. True, I may be met with the 
objection that such questions can not be settled 
by authority, not even where the Church sets 
herself up as judge. And although this is true, 
yet there is something in the argument from 
authority. If the wisest and best men that 
ever lived have accepted the Christian Scrip- 
tures as divine, as they have, though the fact is 
not decisive, it is a strong presumption in their 
favor. And so if the Church, which contains all 
the piety, all the goodness, all the devotion to 
God, is opposed to cards and other games of 
chance upon moral and religious grounds, it 
may well make us pause before we sit down to 
play. At least this ought to determine the 
question with Church members, whether they 
regard the opinion of the Church in the light of 
authority or of argument. If in the light of 
argument, we should remember not to be high- 
minded but fear; not to be wise in our own 
conceits, that in lowliness of mind each should 
esteem other better than himself; that a few 





persons here and there should not, on a ques- | 


tion of morals without plain Scripture warrant, 
set themselves up in opposition to the long 


class of sacrifices. 


settled decision of the sanctified wisdom of the | 


ages. If they see it in the light of authority, 
they should remember that although, according 
to Protestantism, the Church may not claim 
infallibility, and has no right to require her 


decisions to be received as inspirations, yet she 
must be supposed, with all her children, to have 
an authority of love, a gentle control of affec- 


all sincere hearts, will throw down whatever is 
not sternly demanded by the conscience. Where, 
then, is the Christian, however humble his pro- 
fessions, who will persist in amusements which 
his brethren and the faithful generally regard 
as dangerous? 

We have said above that a prejudice exists 
in the minds of the honest and unsophisticated 
against games of chance, and that that preju- 
dice, if it be indeed nothing more, ought rather 
to be respected and maintained than removed. 
We now add that it is the opinion of the world 
generally that Christians have no business with 
games of chance. I may be told that the world 
is ready enough to lay burdens on Christian 
shoulders which it will not touch with one of 
its fingers; that there are not two sets of duties, 
one for Christians and another for such as are 
not Christians, but that God requires the same 
of all: that those who are not Christians are 
bound this instant to become such and to aban- 
don those pleasures which they declare to be 
sinful in us. But then we must not forget that 
it is the interest of the world to decide the other 
way; for if card playing for amusement can be 
proved to be right, they may have not only the 
company of Christians in the play, but the ad- 
dition of a quiet conscience. No, no, the world- 
ling is not wholly without judgment because he 
is without religion; he sees clearly enough when 
not blinded by a wish that you should join him 
in his sport; that there is an incongruity be- 
tween your Christian profession and your cards; 
between the seriousness, the profound earnest- 
ness of the Christian character and those games 
which are the only business carried on in the 
gambling hells of our cities, the great instru- 
ments of corrupting thousands of youth, of 
beggaring and widowing thousands of wives, 
and orphaning thousands of children. Even if 
it were possible, then, for you to engage in 
such games innocently, considering yourself 
alone, you are bound nevertheless, upon the 
principle which requires you to sacrifice your 
own pleasure, your own ease, yea, yourself, for 
the good of ethers, for the conversion of the 
world, totally to disuse them. And precisely 
here is presented the opportunity for the noblest 
To do our plain duty when 
eternal death is the legibly-underwritten penalty 
may be the dictate of self-interest, but to give 
up a pleasure which we might consider lawful 
in itself, for the sake, for the love of souls, is 
an exercise of the highest principle with which 
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we are acquainted; that of which our Savior, in 
the highest act of his history, namely, his death, 
gave the noblest, the grandest illustration. 

As yet, however, we have not come to the 
main argument, but have rather been dealing 
with preparatory considerations. It has been 
pleaded that games of chance are not wrong in 
themselves—that they have only been made evil 
by their adjuncts and associations. This we 
can not easily admit. It is true that the ivory 
of a die is not worse than that of a knife-han- 
dle, and the paper of a playing-card is not more 
wicked than that of a pill-box; but still when 
the die and card come to be employed in games 
of chance, when they are put into action for 
this kind of diversion, the case is altered. There 
is in the human mind a tendency, half-supersti- 
tious, half-infidel, to depend on chances, to trust 
in what is called luck or fortune, instead of re- 
lying, under the blessing of God, upon honest, 
persevering labor. How many are there in the 
world waiting, like a certain character of whom 
you have heard, for “something to turn up!” 
Such people are great in their wishes, extrava- 
gant and labored in their expectations, famous 
at building air-castles, which are beautiful and 
unsubstantial as the airy creations of a dream, 
but which always pass away before the daylight 
of reality. Now, it is precisely this tendency 
which games of chance seem calculated to foster. 
Just so far forth as these games are freed from 
human influence, from every vestige of skill, 
and come to depend entirely on chance, just so 
far is this disposition to look to chance, to trust 
to chance, to depend on chance, cultivated, and 
to the same extent do the parties learn to neg- 
lect that solid forethought which smiles at for- 
tune and sets chance at defiance. Particularly 
would this result follow in the cases of very 
young persons who might have a great run of 
“good luck.” It is, no doubt, in many cases 


attributable to this early training of our fortune | 





and duck ideas, to this keeping the mind playing | 


around the single, mysterious point of chance 


| and become charming playthings. 


till it is permanently bent in that direction, | 
that many persons become gamblers in later | 


life, and that thousands upon thousands evince 
such an unaccountable and unconquerable pas- 
sion for dealing in lottery tickets. If there is 
the slightest tendency in these games of chance, 
when indulged in for mere amusement, to make 
us disciples of “luck,” and to unmoor our faith 
in truth, forecast, and labor, who shall say that 
they are not evil in themselves? 

Still another view, as it seems to me, of no 
little importance, lies in connection with the 
svmbolical character of the instruments of gam 
wsociations and history of 


ing, and with the 


e 


the game. There is no harm in a pack of cards 
to a savage who never heard of them as instru- 
ments of gambling; but to one who has read 
and heard its sickening details—the broken for- 
tunes, madness, and suicide of its victims, it is 
far otherwise. To such the cards have a history 
of woe and a language of vice, not without 
power to corrupt. 

When we say that cards have a history of 
woe, we mean that for ages they have been 
made the instruments of the vilest characters 
for the vilest purposes, and that as a cane from 
Mount Vernon suggests the name and virtues of 
Washington, or the portrait of Benedict: Arnold 
the idea of treachery, so does a pack of cards, 
except to those most familiar with the use of 
them, bring up the image and arts of a gambler. 
Their spots and pictures are redolent of gam- 
bling hells; they are hieroglyphical histories of 
broken fortunes and still worse broken hearts; 
of sudden wealth wickedly achieved, and sudden 
poverty unjustly, and yet basely and foolishly 
inherited; of private virtues and public reputa- 
tion lost to thousands, which, unlike the lost 
treasures, were gained by none. Although, as 
intimated, the sight of cards may not always 
suggest this history to those familiar with their 
use, but only to such as generally keep them- 
selves apart from them, yet this rather falls in 
with our view; for as in a healthful state of 
the system one is not conscious of the beating 
of his heart, and the functions of life generally 
proceed without awakening reflection upon 
them, so it is when sin becomes a second na- 
ture, the thief steals without compunction, the 
slanderer utters his blackening lies as lightly as 
an innocent maiden sings her song; and so, 
though the case may not be so bad, a person 
who familiarizes himself with the use of cards 
for amusement, uses them till by and by they 
cease to be to him souvenirs of one of the 
blackest of all earthly histories; the acknowl- 
edged common instruments of the basest of arts, 
The gambler 
sits down to fleece and beggar his victim, and 
you sit down for a different purpose, to be sure, 
but you play the same game, you use the same 
cant, the same catch-words; as far as your ex- 
ample goes you contribute toward the gambler’s 
respectability, and yet the instruments of tor- 
ture and robbery have ceased from familiar- 
ity to evoke any feeling or thought against 
gaming. 

We remarked above not only that cards have 
a history of woe, but a language of vice be- 
sides—they are symbole, and symbols of evil 
The world is full of symbols, the things that are 


seen are figures of things which do not appear ; 
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these cards, and considers itself in a bad neigh- 
borhood wherever it finds cards domesticated. 
Now, we will not inquire whether this dislike 
for cards is founded in reason or in mere preju- 
dice; but suppose the latter, would it be befter 
to remove such a prejudice and open the amuse- 
ments to all? Would their enlightenment make 
them more virtuous? Would the awakening of 
a passion for the game, by which all the gam- 
bling is done, make more or fewer gamblers? 

But whence comes this belief among honest, 
simple-hearted people against cards and other 
games of chance? This question, which was 
waived above, we are now willing to meet, and 
our answer is, that the Church of Christ is re- 
sponsible for it. In very early times it was 
enacted by a council of the Church, “If any 
bishop, presbyter, or deacon, spend his time in 
dice or in drinking, let him refrain or be de- 
posed, and if any sub-deacon, reader, or singer 
do the like let him be excommunicated, and 
laymen also.” Here you see not only that the 
Church connected dice with drinking, but ap- 
pended excommunication to both alike. 

What was thus decreed many centuries since 
still exists, at least in spirit, in every branch 
of the Church not shamefully fallen. The 
Church—the evangelical Church—is opposed to 
games of chance. True, I may be met with the 
objection that such questions can not be settled 
by authority, not even where the Church sets 
herself up as judge. And although this is true, 
yet there is something in the argument from 
authority. If the wisest and best men that 
ever lived have accepted the Christian Scrip- 
-tures as divine, as they have, though the fact is 
not decisive, it is a strong presumption in their 
fayor. And so if the Church, which contains all 
the piety, all the goodness, all the devotion to 
God, is opposed to cards and other games of 
chance upon moral and religious grounds, it 
may well make us pause before we sit down to 
play. At least this ought to determine the 
question with Church members, whether they 
regard the opinion of the Church in the light of 
authority or of argument. If in the light of 


argument, we should remember not to be high-* 


minded but fear; not to be wise in our own 
conceits, that in lowliness of mind each should 
esteem other better than himself; that a few 
persons here and there should not, on a ques- 
tion of morals without plain Scripture warrant, 
set themselves. up in opposition to the long- 
settled decision of the sanctified wisdom of the 
ages. If they see it in the light of authority, 
they should remember that although, according 
to Protestantism, the Church may not claim 
infallibility, and has no right to require her 


decisions to be received as inspirations, yet she 


| must be supposed, with all her children, to have 





an authority of love, a gentle control of affec- 
tion, before which all pure and true hearts, nay, 
all sincere hearts, will throw down whatever is 
not sternly demanded by the conscience. Where, 
then, is the Christian, however humble his pro- 
fessions, who will persist in amusements which 
his brethren and the faithful generally regard 
as dangerous? 

We have said above that a prejudice exists 
in the minds of the honest and unsophisticated 
against games of chance, and that that preju- 
dice, if it be indeed nothing more, ought rather 
to be respected and maintained than removed. 
We now add that it is the opinion of the world 
generally that Christians have no business with 
games of chance. I may be told that the world 
is ready enough to lay burdens on Christian 
shoulders which it will not touch with one of 
its fingers; that there are not two sets of duties, 
one for Christians and another for such as are 
not Christians, but that God requires the same 
of all; that those who are not Christians are 
bound this instant to become such and to aban- 
don those pleasures which they declare to be 
sinful in us. But then we must not forget that 
it is the interest of the world to decide the other 
way; for if card playing for amusement can be 
proved to be right, they may have not only the 
company of Christians in the play, but the ad- 
dition of a quiet conscience. No, no, the world- 
ling is not wholly without judgment because he 
is without religion; he sees clearly enough when 
not blinded by a wish that you should join him 
in his sport; that there is an incongruity be- 
tween your Christian profession and your cards; 
between the seriousness, the profound earnest- 
ness of the Christian character and those games 
which are the only business carried on in the 
gambling hells of our cities, the great instru- 
ments of corrupting thousands of youth, of 
beggaring and widowing thousands of wives, 
and orphaning thousands of children. Even if 
it were possible, then, for you to engage in 
such games innocently, considering yourself 
alone, you are bound nevertheless, upon the 
principle which requires you to sacrifice your 
own pleasure, your own ease, yea, yourself, for 
the good of others, for the conversion of the 
world, totally to disuse them. And precisely 
here is presented the opportunity for the noblest 
class of sacrifices. To do our plain duty when 
eternal death is the legibly-underwritten penalty 
may be the dictate of self-interest, but to give 
up a pleasure which we might consider lawful 
in itself, for the sake, for the love of souls, is 
an exercise of the highest principle with which 
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we are acquainted; that of which our Savior, in 
the highest act of his history, namely, his death, 
gave the noblest, the grandest illustration. 

As yet, however, we have not come to the 
main argument, but have rather been dealing 
with preparatory considerations. It has been 
pleaded that games of chance are not wrong in 
themselves—that they have only been made evil 
by their adjuncts and associations. This we 
can not easily admit. It is true that the ivory 
of a die is not worse than that of a knife-han- 
dle, and the paper of a playing-card is not more 
wicked than that of a pill-box; but still when 
the die and card come to be employed in games 
of chance, when they are put into action for 
this kind of diversion, the case is altered. There 
is in the human mind a tendency, half-supersti- 
tious, half-infidel, to depend on chances, to trust 
in what is called luck or fortune, instead of re- 
lying, under the blessing of God, upon honest, 
persevering labor. How many are there in the 
world waiting, like a certain character of whom 
you have heard, for “something to turn up!” 
Such people are great in their wishes, extrava- 
gant and labored in their expectations, famous 
at building air-castles, which are beautiful and 
unsubstantial as the airy creations of a dream, 
but which always pass away before the daylight 
of reality. Now, it is precisely this tendency 
which games of chance seem calculated to foster. 
Just so far forth as these games are freed from 
human influence, from every vestige of skill, 
and come to depend entirely on chance, just so 
far is this disposition to look to chance, to trust 
to chance, to depend on chance, cultivated, and 
to the same extent do the parties learn to neg- 
lect that solid forethought which smiles at for- 
tune and sets chance at defiance. Particularly 
would this result follow in the cases of very 
young persons who might have a great run of 
“good luck.” It is, no doubt, in many cases 
attributable to this early training of our fortune 
and duck ideas, to this keeping the mind playing 
around the single, mysterious point of chance 
till it is permanently bent in that direction, 
that many persons become gamblers in later 
life, and that thousands upon thousands evince 
such an unaccountable and unconquerable pas- 
sion for dealing in lottery tickets. If there is 
the slightest tendency in these gamés of chance, 
when indulged in for mere amusement, to make 
us disciples of “luck,” and to unmoor our faith 
in truth, forecast, and labor, who shall say that 
they are not evil in themselves? 

Still another view, as it seems to me, of no 
little importance, lies in connection with the 


symbolical character of the instruments of gam- | 





the game, There is no harm in a pack of cards 
to a savage who never heard of them as instru- 
ments of gambling; but to one who has read 
and heard its sickening details—the broken for- 
tunes, madness, and suicide of its victims, it is 
far otherwise. To such the cards have a history 
of woe and a language of vice, not without 
power to corrupt. 

When we say that cards have a history of 
woe, we mean that for ages they have been 
made the instruments of the vilest characters 
for the vilest purposes, and that as a cane from 
Mount Vernon suggests the name and virtues of 
Washington, or the portrait of Benedict: Arnold 
the idea of treachery, so does a pack of cards, 
except to those most familiar with the use of 
them, bring up the image and arts of a gambler. 
Their spots and pictures are redolent of gam- 
bling hells; they are hieroglyphical histories of 
broken fortunes and still worse broken hearts; 
of sudden wealth wickedly achieved, and sudden 
poverty unjustly, and yet basely and foolishly 
inherited; of private virtues and public reputa- 
tion lost to thousands, which, unlike the lost 
treasures, were gained by none. Although, as 
intimated, the sight of cards may not always 
suggest this history to those familiar with their 
use, but only to such as generally keep them- 
selves apart from them, yet this rather falls in 
with our view; for as in a healthful state of 
the system one is not conscious of the beating 
of his heart, and the functions of life generally 
proceed without awakening reflection upon 
them, so it is when sin becomes a second na- 
ture, the thief steals without compunction, the 
slanderer utters his blackening lies as lightly as 
an innocent maiden sings her song; and so, 
though the case may not be so bad, a person 
who familiarizes himself with the use of cards 
for amusement, uses them till by and by they 
cease to be to him souvenirs of one of the 
blackest of all earthly histories; the acknowl- 
edged common instruments of the basest of arts, 
and become charming playthings. The gambler 
sits down to fleece and beggar his victim, and 
you sit down for a different purpose, to be sure, 
but you play the same game, you use the same 
cant, the same catch-words; as far as your ex- 
ample goes you contribute toward the gambler’s 
respectability, and yet the instruments of tor- 
ture and robbery have ceased from familiar- 
ity to evoke any feeling or thought against 
gaming. 

We remarked above not only that cards have 
a history of woe, but a language of vice be- 
sides—they are symbols, and symbols of evil. 
The world is full of symbols, the things that are 


ing, and with the associations and history of | seen are figures of things which do not appear; 
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and as it is not a matter of small importance 
how we interpret these symbols of nature—sun, 
moon, and stars, sea and land, fruits and flow- 
ers—so neither is it matter of small moment 
how we interpret and how we employ the con- 
ventional symbols of human society. The well- 
known pole, with its spiral stripes, is the bar- 
ber’s symbol; the three balls the pawnbroker’s; 
and cards are the equally well-known and dis- 
tinctly-marked symbols of gaming. As the bar- 
ber’s pole belongs to the barber, so do cards to 
the gambler, and their proper place is the “hell” 
where he carries on his trade of abominations. 
For a gentleman to haye them in his parlor is, 
in our opinion, to misuse them, and to abuse the 
parlor; and to allow the use of them to his fam- 
ily is to give razors to children for playthings— 
razors, however, of a peculiar kind, which, the 
better their use is understood, are all the more 
in danger of wounding. To see that cards are 
symbols, take them and look for a moment at 
their contents. The king and queen represent 
civil authority; hearts, the power of the human 
passions; diamonds, under the form of jewelry, 
the influence of riches; clubs, the power of brute 
force; spades, the productive agencies of the 
earth; and the knave, the wondrous magic power 
of wisdom, wit, and humor. All these great 
world-powers are supposed, by the nature of the 
game, to be placed in subjection to the decrees 
of chance—wealth, wisdom, passion, power, all, 
all are to oscillate on the see-saw of contingen- 
cies, and to rise or fall, not with merit or de- 
merit, but with the uncertain turn of a card. 
Now, does it seem right to use for amusement a 
game the theory of which is, that all the powers 
of man and of the earth are at the disposal of 
chance? This, however, may be regarded in the 
light of an zxsthetical refinement without prac- 
tical value, yet we should never forget that the 
practical always has its theory, whether men 
know it or not, and that a practical mischief is 
best opposed by showing the vicious theory on 
which it depends. Still, this is not all; not only 
are these powers so symbolized in the game, 
and so represented on the face of the cards, given 
over to chance, but the cards themselves are. 
practically given over to the gamblers. Yes, 
cards are, as already shown, not merely symbols 
of chance, they are much more, much worse— 
they are the dreaded, terrible book of fate, out 
of which the grisly fortune-teller reads the pre- 
tended allotments of life to her superstitious 
customers; but mainly they are the tools of the 
gamester by which he carries on his nefarious 
designs against the peace and virtue of the 
community. They are the legitimate, histor- 
ical, well-settled symbols of gambling; like the 





charmed letters of the witch’s triangle, which - 
spell abracadabra every way, their spots and 
pictures, however traced, read gambling! gam- 
bling! As they lie on the parlor mantle-piece, 
to the pious ear they seem to speak, and their 
monitory utterance is gambling! As they are 
studied, and rattled, and thrown on the family 
table, the sad heart of true piety seems to see 
the pale faces of those whom cards have slain, 
horribly peering between the merry counte- 
nances of the living players, while Satan himself 
is present forbidding the dead to tell that thus 
it was in sport, at home, they entered upon the 
career which made them victims of gambling. 
Yes, cards are rightfully considered the symbols 
of gambling, and are not to be thought harmless 
merely because the symbolism is not natural 
but merely conventional. What are the letters 
of the alphabet but conventional symbols repre- 
senting sounds? and what are the words which 
they compose but something of the same kind? 
And are profane and obscene words and sen- 
tences not hurtful because language is merely 
conventional? Who dare utter or write a pro- 
fane word, and excuse himself by saying that 
language is not in itself significant, but only by 
convention? Nay, modest lips dare not speak 
an impure word even to tell what some one else 
has said, and piety is shocked to hear a story in 
which the profanity of another is only repeated. 
We must not come near and familiarize ourselves 
with the evil. So, by parity of reasoning, if we 
would hold gambling in its merited detestation 
we must shrink from the use of cards as we 
would from the repetition of impure or profane 
words. 

Another consideration against games of chance 
for mere amusement is, that the play for amuse- 
ment prepares the way for gambling, and quali- 
fies us to become gamblers. Let any man who 
has children to train, and feels bound to provide 
for their innocent amusement, think for one mo- 
ment on the barest possibility of his offspring 
becoming a gambler! What is a gambler? 
The world calls him “sportsman,” a terrible 
misnomer if we are to understand from it that 
he finds his sport in gaming. No, no; as the 
moderate drinker alone has true animal enjoy- 
ment in his cups, and the poor drunkard is a 
slave to his appetite, destined, without pleasure, 
to stagger and reel under the burning and 
loathed load of his liquor, so is it here. The 
man who plays for amusement may be a sports- 
man, and, like the moderate drinker, find en- 
joyment in the pursuit; but the gambler has 
ceased to regard cards as a sport, and has come 
to consider them as the smith does his fire, and 
anvil, and sledge, or as the buccaneer does his 
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cutlass, or as the burglar does ‘his bowie-knife 
and pistols, that is, as the tools by which he is 
to gain a subsistence. Sport, indeed! His is 
the most exciting and the most sickening labor. 
He works in the face of the laws of God and 
man, and the products of his trade, if he suc- 
ceeds, are desolation of fortune and depravation 
of morals. This is work to strain the nerves, to 
rack the brain, to drink up the spirits, to crush 
the heart, to madden the soul, to quench the 
reason, to freeze the affections. What is a gam- 
bler! One on whose brow rests the mark of 
Cain, an outcast from society, feeling that he is 
execrated by every honest man, and wickedly 
scowling back the merited execration. Dead to 
hope, dead to the Church, dead to the world, he 
finds himself a member of a segregated class, 
driven together for society and mutual protec- 
tion against the just vengeance of the rest of 
mankind, whose very virtues cause them to re- 
joice in his worst fate. His law is to defeat the 
law, and his calling with the hand of stealth to 
pluck from the meshes of its protection the 
product of other men’s honest labor. This and 
much more it is to be a gambler—much more of 
sin, much more of wretchedness. 

And who ever became a gambler without 
first learning the fatal game as a matter of 
amusement—without first practicing it among 
brothers, sisters, parents, or youthful associates? 
But for such sportive, playful learning, to be- 
come a gambler would have been impossible. 
It is those games for amusement that enable 
the young man to yield to the temptation 
whose acceptance makes him a gambler. It 
may be said that the young man must keep 
out of temptation’s way, or have nerve enough 
to refuse the bait when it is thrown out. True 
enough; but the hundred thousand gamblers 
in the country were once only players for 
amusement, but in the course of time they 
both fell in the way of temptation and yielded 
to its fatal power. They could not, nor can 
you, young man, always remain at the paternal 
fireside. With their knowledge of cards, ac- 
quired under the sheltered and defended sanc- 
tity of home, they started perhaps to a distant 
town on business, or they visited a watering- 
place, and at first played without a stake. 
That became the easy and unsuspected intro- 
duction to the pandemonium of gambling, and 
high bets and ruin followed, for the cards had 
been well conned at home. O, execrable spots, 
red and black! O, fascinating, bewitching kings, 
and queens, and knaves! would that the home- 
training of these young men had taught them 
to see in you, both spots and pictures, the 
symbols of sin, and to shun all knowledge of 





your use as they would have shunned pesti- 
lence or a serpent! , 

Let it be understood that we do not condemn: 
cards alone, but every game commonly em- 
ployed by gamblers as instruments of winning 
and losing. Of horse-racing we can only speak 
in terms of reprobation, even when the utilita- 
rian defense is set up of improving: the stock. 
A Christian has no more “business on a race- 
course than in a gambling hell. What is a 
race-course but a convention of gambling hells 
out of doors, where, in a wider net, more of 
the weak and the vain are caught at the faro- 
bank or sweat-cloth, or induced in the excite- 
ment to bet on the horses? 

What, then, shall be said of raffles, lotteries, 
and gift enterprises, and such like disguised, 
whitewashed gambling? They are only Satan 
transforming himself into an angel of light; 
they are the old, disgusting pills of poison 
with a coating of paint and sugar and a change 
of name to cheat the eye and make deglutition 
easy. He that participates in a raffle or a gift 
enterprise, not to mention lotteries, which even 
political morality in most of the States makes 
a crime, as certainly, though perhaps not as 
fatally, gambles as he who plays cards for 
thousands. Here some of my congregation 
may throw into the face of the Church the 
proverb, “ Physician, heal thyself,” and tell us 
with a taunt which is painful in the extreme 
that the Churches, even the Protestant Churches, 
sometimes have at their fairs their rafiles, 
their gift enterprises, and their grab-bags. 
Does the end sanctify the means? Can the 
truth be promoted by a lie? Is the stern hon- 
esty preached by the Church advanced by the 
small but real dishonesties of the Church fair? 
Can the saints sin with impunity in virtue of 
being the favorites of heaven? Nay; so far 
from it, that this Church-gambling is the more 
wicked and the more dangerous for having the 
seeming sanction of the Bride of Christ, just as 
filth seems filthier in the light, and crime looks 
baser and blacker in. the. presence of holiness. 
Away, then, with these things from our fairs! 
or away with fairs from the Church! Let 
every Christian remember that when the Church 
raffles and conducts a gift enterprise, or has 
even a “grab-bag” carried by a sweet little 
child to make the temptation the stronger, the 
principle is the same—yes, the very same—as 
if that holy Church in her garment of light 
sat down at a gambling-table, and after saying 
grace, filled her hands with cards and played for 
the shining heap constituting the stakes. May 
the blessed Bride of Christ free her robes from 
these-vile wrinkles and wash herself from these 
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foul spots! May the city, which Christ has set 
upon a hill, be delivered of this rubbish of 
“wood, hay, and stubble,” and stand out in the 
beauty and glory of her “gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones,” and may she find for her children, 
for her young men and maidens, recreations 
which will not foster the evil spirit of gambling! 

In regard to the games of children, I will 
only remark that care is no less needed in the 
selection of their playmates than of their plays, 
always keeping in mind that a child should 
never be allowed either to win or lose so much 
as a marble, or an egg, or any thing else, no 
matter how small the value, lest their sense of 
justice should be unsettled, and they should 
come to believe that property can be rightfully 
transferred by the processes of gambling, for if 
a marble can be thus transferred, so may a farm. 

A word or two in regard to what are known 
as games of skill, mental and physical, and 


_ Wwe are ‘done. What of chess? what of cricket? 


Chess, we are told, belongs to the fine arts, and 
must be classed with poetry, painting, and 
sculpture. We have chess-books, chess-maga- 
zines, chess-editors for weekly papers, chess- 
heroes, chess-congresses, sets of chess-men made 
of silver, and gold, and precious stones, chess- 
clubs without number, and even a chess-litera- 
ture. The study of the game has become, we 
are told, the labor of a lifetime, and a chess- 
champion received in every great city an ova- 
tion equal to that which awaits the conqueror 
in a hundred battles. If he plays a great 
game in London, Paris, Berlin, or New York, 
the world is all agog with excitement, and 
telegraph wires are kept twanging and flashing 
and steam-engines puffing and rushing to pro- 
claim the progress and event of the mighty 
conflict, which is no sooner ended than it is 
stereotyped for the edification of latest poster- 
ity. One of the qualifications of a reviewer, it 
is said, is, that he be ignorant of the book 
which he professes to review. This qualifica- 
tion I bring to the criticism of chess, and ask, 
as a humble outsider, if all this din about it 


is sensible, would it not exhaust entirely a’ 


patience greater than that of Job? Is it not a 
most shameful waste of time given for higher 
and nobler purposes? Play is turned into ex- 
haustive, wasting study, and the time which 
ought to be given to profitable mental exercise 
is given to a tovsome sport. And as to its 
literature, we might just as well have one of 
marbles, or tops, or kites. If the time spent 
in studying the silly profundities, in threading 
the barren labyrinths of chess were devoted to 
the interests of souls, a grander, nobler prob- 
lem might be surely worked out, and the devil, 





who plays for our life, be check-mated. O, 
young friend, study this problem, and let no 
other take your time or your heart from it! 

We have not undertaken, then, to pronounce 
chess, considered as a game of mere skill, im- 
proper, but we do say that all this fuss, this 
calling of public attention to it, this filling the 
newspapers with it, and deifying its heroes, is 
out of all proportion; it is the mountain labor- 
ing and bringing forth a ridiculous mouse. If 
chess is good, it is not, like the patent medi- 
cines, good for every thing, but only an amuse- 
ment, which ought to be kept modestly in its 
place, if, indeed, there is any nt place for 
so labored a sport. 

What now of cricket? What of the All 
England eleven and the American twenty-one? 
Echo answers, what! There is no harm I sup- 
pose in cricket; but what an indication for the 
character of the age that men should cross the 
ocean to play at ball! How the intellect and 
the heart should sadden to see mere muscle 
thus honored and glorified; and how rapidly we 
must be verging toward becoming a nation of 
triflers, if Paul Morphy and the “ All England 
eleven” are to be considered as furnishing the 
key note of the age. But God be praised! 
Morphy and the ex-cricketers only represent 
the levity and fashion of the day, and may be 
regarded as expressing a tendency to system- 
atized trifling, with which Satan intends to 
antagonize the great and glorious work of God. 
Serious work, deep work, the work of Christ, is 
to be done, before which the solemn trifling of 
men is destined to grow disreputable if not 
obsolete; and, Christians, it is your part and 
mine, maintaining a cheerful gravity, to bear 
our testimony, by word and action, against the 
vanities of the world. 


—_— —————— 


LEARNING AND WISDOM. 





Tue learned man is only useful to the learned ; 
the wise man is equally useful to the wise and 


the simple. The merely learned man has not 


elevated his mind above that of others; his 
judgments are not more penetrating, his remarks 
not more delicate, nor his actions more beau- 
tiful than those of others, he merely uses other 
instruments than his own; his hands are em- 
ployed in business of which the head sometimes 
takes little note. It is wholly different with the 
wise man; he moves far above the common level, 
he observes every thing from a different point of 
view; in his employments there is always an 
aim, in his views always freedom, and all with 
him is above the common level.— Richter. 
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A CHAT AT THE GARDEN GATE. 





BY LUCIA J. CHASE. 





LOVE to sit in our back door after my 

work is done in the morning. A great 
grape-vine grows green and thrifty over the 
door, casting shadows all day long on the flat 
stones laid about the steps, and the light, 
golden blooms of a nasturtion gleam in the 
grass by the well. There ’s a damask rose 
near the well, too, and a queen of the prairie 
drapes the wood-shed. Then there are homelier 
things—a bed of sage, bachelor-buttons, and 
marigolds, which I like because they are 
homely. 

How I pity Mrs. Connor who lives on our 
street! No grass, no trees, no shrubs grace 
her back garden, or rather she has no garden 
at all. Only one poor little lilac-bush tries to 
live by a window, but its life is cruelly pinched 
in that hard clay. Sometimes at sundown I 
see Mrs, Connor trying to coax some flowers 
to grow along the fence. Poor woman! That 
is the only time she has to tend them, and I 
know she would love shade, and fragrance, and 
bird-music there. The other morning after I 
had folded my dish-apron and laid it away, 
placed the broom upside down in its own corner, 
and put fresh leaves in the mantle vases, I 
took my sewing and sat down as usual in the 
door-way to rest. It is very still and secluded 
there. I could not be seen from the street. 
Mother was asleep in her chair by the window, 
so there was no one to talk with me. I don’t 
believe in “the blues.” It is not only an in- 
elegant expression, but it generally has a silly 
meaning. However, that morning I was troub- 
led with something which often receives the 
name. All our troubles seemed magnified. I 
was tired of doing the same round of work 
every morning, noon, and night. I wondered 
if I should always live in poor little Barbury 
and be common, plain Hildegarde Bly, who 


could do nothing in the world, who was of no. 


use to any body. Just then the garden gate 
clicked, and Mrs. Crum, one of our neighbors, 
came up the path. 

“How nice your currant-bushes look!” said 
she, her voice sounding pleasantly out in the 
air as she walked. “ Why, you will have a 
wealth of currants,” continued she, “and will 
be able to can any amount for the soldiers. 
This is for your mother,” referring to the con- 
tents of a yellow bowl in her hand; “I knew 
you had considerable to do, Hildy, and I 
thought this would be nice and nourishing for 
your mother, so I made it.” 





“Thank you, Mrs. Crum,” I said; “come in, 
please.” 

She declined, saying she would sit in the 
door as mother was asleep, and she could not 
speak to her. She was so lively, and seemed 
so “heart-whole,” I could n’t help envying her. 

“Your back garden makes me think of 
mother’s, Hildy,” she remarked when I handed 
her the bowl, having placed its contents in a 
bowl of our own. “I used to think that was 
the pleasantest place in my home; but what 
did you sigh for, Hildy? I caught a glimpse 
of you through the lilacs as I came up the 
path and you looked sadly woe-begone, almost 
as though you had n’t a friend in the world, 
which you know isn’t true as long as Susan 
Crum is in it.” 

And as I looked up at her somehow the sun- 
shine in her gray eyes warmed me into cheer- 
fulness. I walked with her to the gate, and 
we stood there in the shade of a peach-tree. 

“John and I were out in our garden this 
morning,” said Mrs. Crum, “and we could n’t ’ 
help observing how much can be got into 
these little gardens of ours. When we came 
to Barbury I wanted John to buy one of those 
stately stone-houses withont lots, but he would 
have his garden where he could watch and 
tend his fruit. I’m glad of it now, although 
our house is mean compared with the one on 
Grand-street. Last Summer our garden gave 
me “solid comfort,” as grandma used to say. 
I canned over a hundred cans of fruit for the 
soldiers. Of course that stinted us, but we 
almost felt ashamed of so little a sacrifice.” 

“You are not what is called a ‘brilliant’ 
woman, Mrs. Crum,” I exclaimed impulsively, 
“but you do good to every body. I was just 
thinking when you came in that I was a use- 
less piece of mortality. I’m afraid I wanted 
to do something great, and half-despised little 
every-day things. You never did any thing 
great, but you are like sunshine, Mrs. Crum.” 

She laughed. “ Well, I feed sunshiny,” she 
said. “You are not a genius, Hildy; it is n’t 
in you to do any thing great, so don’t think 
of it. Only do your little every-day good, as 
you call it, and by and by all these little good 
deeds will gather themselves into @ beautiful 
whole. Do n’t think you must neglect great 
opportunities of doing good, I don’t mean that; 
but do little things contentedly. You are going 
to. have plenty of cherries, early apples, grapes, 
currants, and many other things. Now, you 
can have the same privilege that I had last 
Summer. Only think how delicious your nice 
fresh grapes and those great red currants, that 
always look as though sunshine blossomed in 
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them, would taste to a poor, sick, feverish 
soldier. If I were a soldier I should be glad 
of such things if only for the thought of the 
loving hands that sent them. Then, too, a dish 
of red-ripe cherries or fragrant raspberries 
would start such pleasant memories of home 
in my heart. I might think of the cherry- 
trees at home with the June grass growing tall 
and soft in their shade, where merry brothers 
and sisters picked cherries, or of the great tall 
raspberry-bushes standing up in the sun, and 
perhaps just see my little sister’s pink sun- 
bonnet now and then as she moved along the 
vaths which wound among the bushes. Do n’t 
say you can’t do any good, Hildy. Mr. Connor 
was talking to John last evening. He said 
he ’d like to do something for the soldiers, but 
was so poor he could n’t. I thought when I 
heard it, ‘Mr. Connor, what good does that 
great empty back yard of yours do? This 
Summer it might bloom and bear fruit and 
gladden your hearts at home as well as quicken 
strength and health in the veins of those who 
have lost that blessing in the Union cause.’ I 
thought, too, that it might save Mrs. Connor’s 
head many a cruel throb and take half the 
weariness out of her feet. Shade and fragrance 
would sweeten her work and her temper, and 
the little boys would love their home better. 
They would n’t roam day after day in the 
street learning its wicked ways.” Mrs. Crum 
stopped and laughed. “What do you think of 
my lecture?” said she. 

“T like it,” I answered; “suppose you and I 
form a union league of two and see how much 
good we can bring out of our little gardens for 
the soldiers.” 

“ Agreed,” said Mrs. Crum, nodding earnestly. 
Then she hurried home, and I went in the 
house and “got lunch” with great cheerfulness. 


ee 


ORITICISM A MALIGNANT DEITY. 





THE malignant deity, Criticism, dwelt on the: 


top of a snowy mountain in Nova Zembla; 
Momus found her extended in her den upon 
the spoils of numberless volumes half-devoured. 
At her right hand.sat. Ignorance, her father 
and husband, blind with age; at her left, Pride, 
her mother, dressing her up in the scraps of 
paper herself had torn. There was Opinion, 
her sister, light of foot, hoodwinked, and head- 
strong, yet giddy and perpetually turning. 
About her played her children, Noise and Im 
pudence, Dullness and Vanity, Positiveness, 
Pedantry, and Ill-Manners. 





SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL. 





BY PROF. SAMUEL W. WILLIAMS, 





ete anes ago, on the plains of Shinar, the 
wise men of the East mapped out the heav- 
ens, traced the constellations, and determined 
the courses of the stars; but their knowledge of 
astronomy was limited to the more obvious phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies. The Egyptians 
and the Greeks prosecuted the science still fur- 
ther, and the philosophers of both nations had 
their various theories of the universe, and their 
several modes of explaining its construction. 
Not till after the invention of the telescope was 
the true system of celestial mechanics developed, 
and it is only within three hundred years that 
the stars have had their true prophets and as- 
tronomy its real teachers. This period embraces 
such names as Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, 
Newton, Kepler, and Herscuen. From their 
labors, and especially those of the last three, we 
have more real information concerning the out- 
side World than from the philosophers of all pre- 
ceding ages. If the others were better theorists, 
Herschel was the greater discoverer; and though 
they may have unfolded more fully “the ordi- 
nances of heaven,” he enlarged the domain of our 
knowledge, and taught even imagination higher 
flights. 

Sir William Herschel was born in the city of 
Hanover, Germany, November 15, 1738. He 
was the second son of a musician, who brought 
him up, with his four other sons, to his own 
profession, and otherwise gave him a good edu- 
cation. After exercising his art for about five 
years in his native city, he went to England to 
push his fortune. For some time he resided at 
Durham, where he engaged in his professional 
pursuits, and afterward removed to Halifax, 
where he employed himself in teaching music 
and acquainting himself with the languages. 
Here he acquired by his own application a con- 
siderable knowledge of mathematics; and the 
study of astronomy and optics made him anx- 


ious to behold for himself the wonders which 


they revealed. Having borrowed a telescope 
of small focal distance, he was delighted with 
the actual sight of phenomena which he had 
previously learned only from books. As the 
eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
filled with hearing, so an unquenchable desire 
to know more and investigate further took pos- 
session of Herschel’s mind. He commissioned 
a friend to procure for him in London a tele- 
scope with high magnifying power. Fortu- 
nately for science the price was so great that it 
precluded the purchase, and he set himself at 
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work to construct one. After many trials, in 
the year 1776, he succeeded in making a reflect- 
ing instrument of five feet focal length, with 
which he was able to observe the rings of 
Saturn and the satellites of Jupiter. This tele- 
scope was completed after he removed to Bath, 
where in his leisure hours he acquired that 
practical knowledge of optics and mechanics 
which was necessary to such a task. 

His experience in this scientific art was of 
the most remarkable kind. He constructed for 
himself several instruments of various focal 
lengths, some with only one, others with two 
reflecting mirrors, after both the Newtonian and 
Gregorian models. His mode of executing these 
instruments was to cast many mirrors of each 
sort, to grind and polish them’ as accurately as 
he could, and then, after selecting and preserv- 
ing the best of them for use, he put the rest 
aside to be re-polished. In this way he made 
no fewer than two hundred specula of seven feet 
focal length, one hundred and fifty of ten feet, 
and ebout eighty of twenty feet, besides many 
others of the Gregorian form. He also invented 
a great number of stands for these telescopes, 
contriving and delineating them of different pat- 
terns, and executing the most promising of the 
designs. 

“With such instruments, so numerous and 
powerful,” says the North British Review, 
“Herschel had now the means of surveying the 
heavens which were possessed by no other as- 
tronomer in Europe. With the earnings of a 
profession not the. most lucrative, and by the en- 
ergy of his own mind and the labor of his own 
hands, he had done more for the prosecution of 
astronomical discovery than all the sovereigns 
of Europe combined; and many -years had not 
elapsed before he outstripped in discovery men 
educated in all mysteries of science and sup- 
ported by all the munificence of princes.” 

The earliest observations which Sir William 
deemed worthy of publication were made be- 


tween 1776 and 1780, and related to a periodical’ 


star in the constellation of the Whale. This 
star was discovered in 1596 by Fabricius, and is 
described as appearing and disappearing period- 
ically seven times in six years, its period being 
three hundred and thirty-four days, and continu- 
ing in the greatest luster fifteen days. Another 


peculiarity of this star, known by the name of 


Mera in astronomical catalogues, is its color. 
This is of a reddish yellow, the ted sometimes 
predominating. It is also attended by a com- 
panion star of a pure lilac color. 

In 1781 Herschel instituted a systematic sur- 
vey of the heavens for the discovery of parallax 
in the fixed stars, and on the 13th of March he 





noticed a new star which he at first thought to 
be a comet, but which further observation 
proved to be a primary planet of the solar sys- 
tem. In honor of the king he gave it the name 
Georgium Sidus, a compliment which astrono- 
mers in every part of the world have refused to 
pay. La Lande and others called it after the 
name of its discoverer, but the uniformity of 
astronomical nomenclature demanded another 
name, and the appellation of Uranus has with 
general consent been given to it. Following 
analogy this name was selected from the ancient 
mythology, for the reason that Jupiter was the 
father of Mars, Saturn of Jupiter, and Uranus 
of Saturn. Herschel’s discovery was hailed with 
delight by the astronomers of every country, 
and various honors were bestowed upon him. 
The Royal Society of London elected him a fel- 
low of their body, and all the scientific institutes 
in Europe successively admitted him into the 
list of their members. His Majesty George III 
granted him a salary of £300 a year, and at- 
tached him to the court as private astronomer 
to the king. The office was a nominal one, but 
the benefaction enabled him to devote the rest 
of his life to astronomical research. 

Herschel fixed his residence first at Datchet, 
and afterward at Slough, near Windsor. His 
family at that time consisted of one of his broth- 
ers and his sister Caroline, who was herself 
distinguished in astronomical history as the dis- 
coverer of more than one comet, and the assist- 
ant of her brother in his computations and re- 
ductions. Sir William married a widow lady, 
Mrs. Mary Pitt, and had one son, who has long 
been known as one of the most successful and 
active adherents of science that our age has 
produced. 

The researches of Herschel on the parallax of 
the fixed stars were chiefly of a speculative nature, 
and the result of them was published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1782.’ The method 
which he adopted for ascertaining the parallax 
of the heavenly bodies was one suggested by 


Galileo. It consisted in employing two stars as 


near as possible to each other and differing as 
much in magnitude as could be found, and de- 
termining their exact place at the two opposite 
points of the earth’s annual orbit. In searching 
for stars suitable for his purpose Herschel was 
led to the formation of those magnificent cata- 
logues of double stars by which he enriched 
astronomy, and those interesting results respect- 
ing the movements and periods of sinary sys- 
tems which now form the most interesting por- 
tion of siderial astronomy. His first catalogue 
of double stars was read before the Royal So- 
ciety on thé 10th-of January, 1787. It contains 
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two hundred and sixty-nine stars, of which two 
hundred and twenty-seven had not been no- 
ticed by any other person. His own account 
of these observations is interesting, and we 
quote a part of his narrative. “I took pains,” 
says he, “to find out what double stars had 
been recorded by astronomers; but my situa- 
tion permitted me not to consult extensive li- 
braries, nor, indeed, was it very material. For 
as I intended to view the heavens myself, Na- 
ture, that great volume, appeared to me to con- 
tain the best catalogue upon this occasion. 
However, I remembered that the star in the 
head of Castor, that in the breast of the Vir- 
gin, and the first star in Aries had been men- 
tioned by Cassini as double stars. I also found 
that the nebula in Orion was marked in Huy- 
ghens’s Systema Saturnium as containing seven 
stars, three of which—now known to be four— 
are very near together. With this small stock 
I began, and in the course of a few years have 
collected the stars contained in my catalogue. 
I find with great pleasure that a very excellent 
observer, Mr. Pigott, has also, though unknown 
to me, met with three of those stars that will 
be found in my catalogue; and upon ‘+his occa- 
sion I also beg leave to observe that the as- 
tronomer-royal showed me, among other ob- 
jects, a double star which he had discovered 
some years ago. It is a little hard 
upon young astronomers to be obliged to dis- 
cover over again what has already been dis- 
covered. However, the pleasure that attended 
the view when I first saw these stars made 
some amends for not knowing that they had 
been seen before me.” 

This catalogue was divided into six classes, 
and contained not only double stars, but also 
those that are triple, double-double, quadruple, 
double-triple, and multiple. The researches of 
the heavens were continued, and toward the end 
of 1784 Sir William completed a second cata- 
logue containing four hundred and thirty-four 
double stars. In-connection with these labors 
Herschel noted the changes which had happened 
among the fixed stars since the time of the first 


astronomer-royal, John Flamsteed, whose cata- \, 


logue was prepared before the close of the pre- 
vious century. In reviewing these changes 
Herschel mentions the stars which had disap- 
peared, alterations which had taken place in 
their magnitude, and stars which had become 
newly visible. His opinion was that every star 
had a proper motion, and that the disappear- 
ance of some was owing to their revolution 
around a large opaque body which caused their 
occultation. He also believed that the sun 
with its planetary system has analogous mo- 





tions, and that it is advancing toward some 
point in the heavens which he found to be in 
the constellation Hercules. These speculations 
have since Herschel’s time been carried further, 
and astronomical history has determined that 
the World and all its worlds have their wide- 
sweeping revolutions throughout the infinitude 
of space. 

In 1783 Herschel completed a reflecting tele- 
scope of twenty feet focal length, with a large 
aperture, and employed it in studying the re- 
markable luminous spots near the pole of Mars. 
The result of his observations he published in 
the Philosophical Observations of 1784. By 
means of these spots on the planet he discovered 
the inclination of its axis to the ecliptic, the 
position of its nodes, and the ratio of its polar 
to its equatorial diameter. With this telescope 
he also resolved a number of nebule, and dis- 
covered no fewer than four hundred and sixty- 
six new nebule and clusters of stars which 
were not within reach of the best common tele- 
scopes then in use. 

In 1786 Dr. Herschel, who had been honored 
with the degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Oxford, published a catalogue of 
one thousand new nebulz and clusters of stars 
which he had observed since 1783 with his 
twenty-foot reflector, and this was followed in 
1787 by the discovery of two satellites revolv- 
ing around Uranus, and in 1789 by anothe, 
catalogue of a second thousand nebule. In this 
year he completed a telescope of forty feet focal 
distance, and mounted it with an ingenious ap- 
paratus for controlling it; and on the very day 
that he finished it he discovered the sixth 'sat- 
ellite of Saturn, and soon after the seventh. 
The rotation of Saturn’s ring on an axis, and 
a quintuple belt on the planet itself, together 
with four other satellites of Uranus, and the 
retrograde motion of the first two were next 
added to his discoveries. 

To the account of the observations which he 
made, Dr. Herschel added, in his contributions 
to science, a series of valuable papers on the 
Construction of the Heavens. His investiga- 
tions in this direction occupied his time during 
the rest of his life, and his principal labors and 
discoveries in siderial astronomy were pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions. There 
is no separate collection of his writings, and 
very scanty accounts of his life have been pub- 
lished; but he who has written his name 
among the stars needs no other testimonial to 
his fame. Prior to his time the number of 
bodies known as belonging to the solar system 
was eighteen, including secondary planets and 
Halley’s comet. To these he added nine; name- 
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ly, Uranus and six satellites, and two sat- 
ellites of Saturn. “His discovery of the rota- 
tion of Saturn’s ring,” says the Penny Cyclopedia, 
“his measurements of the rotation of Saturn and 
Venus, his observation of the belts of the for- 
mer, and his conjectural theory derived from 
observation of the rotation of Jupiter’s satellites, 
with a large number of minor observations, 
prove that no one individual ever added so 
much to the facts on which our knowledge of 
the solar system is grounded. To this we must 
add, that his announcement, in 1803, of the mo- 
tions of binary stars around each other was ac- 
companied by the first proof that there exist in 
the universe organized systems besides our 
own; while his magnificent speculations on the 
Milky Way, the constitution of nebule, etc., first 
opened the road to the conception that what 
was called the universe might be, and in all 
probability is, but a detached and minute por- 
tion of that interminable series of similar for- 
mations which ought to bear the name. Im- 
agination roves with ease on such subjects; 
but even that daring faculty would have re- 
jected the ideas which, after Herschel’s observa- 
tions, became sober philosophy.” 

Though no additional honors could add to 
his fame, Dr. Herschel in 1816 received the 
decoration of the Guelphic Order of Knight- 
hood. In 1820 he was elected President of the 
Astronomical Society, and among their Trans- 
actions, the next year, he published an interest- 
ing memoir on the places of one hundred and 
forty-five double stars. This papér was the 
last which he lived to publish. His health had 
‘begun to decline, and on the 24th of August, 
1822, he sank under the infirmities of age, 
having completed his 84th year. He was sur- 
vived by his widow, Lady Herschel, an only 
son, Sir John F. W. Herschel, who has since 
completed the survey of the heavens begun by 
his father, and his sister Caroline, who died at 
Hanover so recently as 1847, in her 98th year. 


To a contemplative mind there is no spec-. 


tacle in nature more magnificent than the heav- 
ens at night; and it is not wonderful that Her- 
schel made them his life-long study. He who 
can look upon the moon walking in its bright- 
ness, or the starry hosts circling the earth with 
their grandeur, and not feel his heart swell and 
his emotions rising within him, must still be of 
the earth earthy. But to him who can trace 
the handiwork of the Almighty in the sweet 
influences of Pleiades or the bands of Orion, 
who can regard Arcturus with his sons and the 
chambers of the South as only the hidings of 
His power, there 1s nothing in all the garniture 
of the skies which is not full of significance. 





THE TWO BAPTISMS—A OONTRAST. 





BY EMILIB MOZART. 





E was a cold evening in “bleak November.” 
Autumn had long since thrown off her garb 
of many tints, and stood in readiness to battle 
with the fierce winds that swept from the 
mountain over the plain; and now the earth 
was clothed in white robes. Pendent from the 
spreading branches of the trees were long, glit- 
tering icicles, and all the eaves and fences were 
festdoned, as struck the fancy of Jack Frost. 
The old Ice King had fairly resumed his sway. 
In one of the palatial mansions that crowd 
busy, bustling New York, shut in from the 
chilling influences without, were gathered a 
happy family group. Grandpa, the loved and 
revered sire, occupied the seat of honor, nearest 
the glowing fire. Nestled in his lap was little 
Nell, the darling of the flock. By one knee sat 
Clara, with her beautiful face set in its frame- 
work of long, drooping curls, “the quiet mouth, 
80 expressive of peace and purity, and the timid 
manner that always won her protection.” At 
the other knee sat the laughing, restless Louise, 
with her flashing eyes and brilliant complexion, 
and her gay, witty sallies. The quick, fiery 
Ernest had climbed to the arm of the chair. 
At a little distance sat the parents of the chil- 
dren quietly enjoying the scene. 

But why this sudden bustle, the straightening 
of figures, the folding of arms, and the comical 
attempts at chasing away little refractory smiles 
and dimples that wii gather in the corners of 
their mouths? Ah, grandpa has promised a 
story. They will be very quiet, for they love 
the good old man’s remembrances of his youth 
and early manhood spent in working in his 
Master’s vineyard. There is a hush; nothing 
is heard save the ticking of the clock in the 
corner and the “mimic cannonading” of the 
fire. Then the slightly-tremulous notes of the 
old man’s voice broke the quiet: “In the early 
part of my ministry it was once my fortune to 
see in one evening one of the most complete, 
most striking contrasts between wealth and 
poverty I have ever heard of. I had engaged to 
go with an old college chum of mine to one of 
these New York palaces where he was to per- 
form a baptismal ceremony. A grand christen- 
ing party was invited. Just as we were about 
starting there came a sudden ring at the door. 
A wild, haggard-looking man stood there with 
the request that my friend would come imme- 
diately and baptize a little child they feared 
was dying. Motioning me to accompany him 
we started. We passed from the broad streets 
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flanked on either side with elegant residences, 
from the less handsome streets into the lanes 
and by-ways. Finally we stopped at an old, 
tumbling-down house, and the man, softly 
opening the door, ushered us into such a scene 
as I hope I may never witness again. The 
broken panes of the window were stuffed with 
papers and old rags, a little heap of smolder- 
ing ashes lay upon the hearth, and a broken 
chair formed the sole article of furniture. Over 
a pallet of straw on which lay a little babe 
crouched a woman, and O, the look of agony 
and despair she turned upon us as we entered! 
It chills me now. There were traces of wrecked 
beauty in that face and attenuated figure—the 
tale of a broken heart was stamped upon them. 
After placing a broken tumbler of water upon 
the chair she raised the babe, and with a lin- 
gering look of unutterable love placed it in the 
arms of the minister. He gazed with visible 
emotion on the beautiful but motionless form. 
The tiny silver cord that bound it to earth 
was fast loosening. Touching lightly the droop- 
ing head the trembling voice of the minister 
found utterance: ‘May Forrest, I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.’ Ere the short service was 
over the little spirit had taken its flight—the 
golden bowl was broken. Again the voice of 
the minister, calm and clear, broke the deep 
stillness of the scene: ‘The Lord gave, the 
Lord hath taken away. Blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ A long, quivering wail rent the 
air as the mother clasped to her breast the life- 
less form. We left them alone with their dead. 

“It had grown late, and we hastened on to 
the abode of wealth to fulfill our other engage- 
ment. The building was brilliantly lighted, and 
as we ascended the marble steps the hum of 
many voices. became audible. With the heart- 
rending scene we had just witnessed fresh in 
my mind, I paused on the threshold and looked 
upon its contrast. The three splendid parlors 
opening into each other presented a scene beau- 
tiful as fairy-land. Velvet carpets, strewed 
with gorgeous flowers, yielded softly to the 
pressure of the foot. The crimson flush of the 
curtains was subdued by the delicate lace that 
fell over them. The walls were hung with the 
finest creations of artists, ancient and modern. 
‘Figures, flowers, and landscapes,’ each’ was a 
study. Then there were exquisite varieties of 
sculpture. There were antique busts, and figures, 
and cariously-shaped vases, relics of a by-gone 
age, such as would have delighted an antiqua- 
rian, In an anteroom were cabinets with curi- 
ous shells and stones, and: from their rosewood 
prison peered elegantly-bound yolumes con- 





taining the gems of thought in foreign and 
American literature. Then in the music-room 
were found an organ, one of those that thrills 
with its ravishing melody—a grand piano, a 
soft-sounding harp, musical instruments, and 
volumes of music without number. Every 
thing was found that taste could conceive of 
or wealth procure. By the time I had noted 
this down, preparations were completed for the 
ceremony. A light rosewood stand stood in the 
center of the floor under the massive chandelier, 
bearing upon its polished surface a silver font 
filled with crystal water, while by its side lay 
the gold-clasped Ritual. The minister stood 
before it holding in his arms the pride and 
hope of the family—the only son. Circling 
round him were the members of the family and 
the many friends, all listening to the calm 
voice of the minister as he pronounced the 
service, His thoughts, I knew, were not with 
the scene before him, but with mine were re- 
viewing in all its minutiz that other baptismal 
ceremony. We left soon after, for, as he told 
me, ‘the contrast oppressed him.’ I often 
think of that evening,” continued the old man, 
“though years have passed since. I love the 
remembrance. I love to imagine to myself the 
rapture of that baby spirit as the indescribable 
wonders of its eternal home burst upon its 
view. I love to think of it saved from the 
toils and trials of an earthly existence, saved 
for evermore. 


‘Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution 
She lives whom we call dead.’ 


Then when I turn from a contemplation of the 
child of poverty—life’s voyage so early termin- 
ated, so early anchored in that haven where 
all is light and love—to the life of the petted 
child of luxury—a life, alas! of continual self- 
indulgence and neglect of God—when I think 
of that fearful struggle with death, when the 
proud, strong man was suddenly bowed low, i 
think were the wealth of the whole world 
thrown at my feet I should choose the lot of 


the baby sufferer, for I know that many such 


an ‘earth-dimmed diamond’ shall Jehovah set 
sparkling in his crown in that day when ‘he 
maketh up his jewels.’” 


Sanat Leeann 


SincERITY is the most compendious wisdom, 
and an excellent instrument for the speedy dis- 
patch of business. It is like traveling in a plain, 
beaten road which commonly brings a man 
sooner to his journey’s end than by-ways, in 
which men. often lose themselves.— Zillotson. 
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EARTH'S MEOOAS.* 





BY LAVERNA SUTHERLAND, 





Far away o’er the sea in famed Araby’s eclime, 
Where the huge, hoary rocks rear their summits sub- 
lime, 
O’er whose vales darkling mountains in stern grandeur 
frown, 
And the light of the Gospel but dimly shines down, 
[s a city most hallowed to Mussulmans true. 
The young boyhood and prime of Mohammed it knew; 
In its somber, weird cave he the Alcoran wrote, 
There he promised to all who to him would devote 
Their affiance and fealty, them to release 
From their sins, and in war, when the brave heart 
should cease 
Its fond throbs, send a convoy their spirits to bring 
To a far, lightsome land of perennial Spring, 
Where, midst beautiful houses, and fountains, and 
flowers, 
Thrilled with music divine, they should spend the rapt 
hours 
Of a youth all immortal, improving in joy, 
Which through years of eternity never might cloy. 
So to Mecca there throng from lands distant and near, 
Countless pilgrims beguiled, yet with brave hearts 
sincere, 
Overcoming privation, and danger, and fear, 
Weak, and weary, and fainting, they still persevere, 
With garments all tattered, their feet worn and sore, 
At the shrine of their prophet to kneel and adore. 
We may smile at their folly and pity their pain, 
Yet the world acteth daily that folly again; 
Earth hath Meccas, not only in Araby’s land— 
They are found in our own and on every hand. 
In each moon of the year, lo! what numbers untold 
Their fond pilgrimage make to the city of gold; 
Its tall spires kiss the beams of the orient sun, 
And its jeweled walls blaze in the splendors of noon; 
Now its palaces gorgeous their turrets uprear, 
And its fields all elysian to mortals appear ; 
The clear heavens bend o’er it in golden and blue, 
And dim distance lends all its enchantment the view; 
Men imagine if they its fair precincts but gain, 
They can buy sweetest pleasure, beguilg even pain, 
Bid adieu to privation, and sorrow, and care, 
Have each wish satisfied, and dispel every fear. 
See the youth of strong muscle, with heart-purpose 
bold, 
On his pilgrimage start for the city of gold; 
The fair flowers in his path, bending forward to greet 
Him in beauty and fragrance, he spurns from his feet; 
The sweet voices of nature—of love sweeter far— 
Fall as dissonance on his preoccupied ear; 
The grand mountains tow’r heav’nward majestic in 
vain, 
Crystal streamlets unnoted meander the plain, 
Virgin earth snciles in loveliness vainly on him, 
To his vision distorted the bright sun is dim, 
And fair Science and Art both invite to their shrine; 
He would barter them all for the gold of the mine— 





* Read at a public Lyceum of the Cincinnati Wesleyan Fe- 
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He would crush every generous impulse of soul 
For an aureate crown at his coveted goal. 
See maturity’s manhood on pilgrimage start, 
His feet threading the maze of life’s populous mart; 
He's a stranger midst multitudes—strangely alone, 
Although jostling and jostled—a stranger at home; 
There his moments pass vaguely, his hours and his 
heart j 
Are at store, bank, or ’change—O, how meager a part 
Of his time and regards to those meek ones is given, 
Whose pure presence and loyes transmute home into 
heaven; } 
And how little of thought, care, or toil doth he give 
To that world where he fondly hopes ever to live! 
Lo! yon miser bent earthward with riches untold— 
He the suburbs hath gained of the city of gold; 
Yet with greed that but grows on its food he wants 
more, 
Mends his pace, counts his pelf, and gloats over his 
store ; 
His wan visage distorted ne’er beamed with a smile, 
Save when he was surveying the size of his pile; 
The lone widow and orphan to him cried in vain, 
He had room in his breast for no motive but gain; 
He for bliss of home joys was too abject and poor, 
They involved an expense he could never endure— 
All the man in his nature is crushed out and sold 
For corrupting, debasing, and perishing gold. 
And now pause for a moment, consider again 
That these characters ara all representative men, 
And their numbers are legion; they throng through all 
life, 
Enter all avocations with energy rife; 
Of the class mentioned first how few ever attain 
All the wealth and the joys they ‘re so eager to gain; 
Ah, how many, like pilgrims to Mecca of old, 
Die in anguish ere entering the city of gold! 
All their fond hopes are blasted, their bones strewn 
amain , 
As mementos of wrath all along the drear plain ; 
But a warning unheeded by myriads who tend 
Over skeletons grim to a similar end. 
Of class second or third, who 're supposed to have 
gained 
The dear object at which they so hopefully aimed, 
As the pitiful pilgrim in Mecca's old street, 
Found his hard toils repaid with an absolute cheat; 
So how many have found, to their sorrow and cost, 
That they grasped at a shadow, the substance they lost, 
That the wealth of all earth can not true bliss afford 
To the soul yearning after an infinite Lord, 
And that virtue, and manhood, and heaven are sold 
Far too cheaply for millions of perishing gold. 
There ’s a temple at Mecca erected of old, 
And its altars are dazzling with jewels and gold— 
Priceless offerings votively laid on the shrine 
Of Mohammed adored as a prophet divine. 
Its tall minarets gracefully rising in air, 
Whence muezzin calls loudly the faithful to prayer, 
Are descried from afar by the Islamite’s eye, 
Kindly cheering and guiding his weary step nigh, 
Where the fondest desire of his heart he may gain 
As a pilgrim to kneel in its hallowed fane. 
And hath earth but one temple at old Mecca now 
Whither devotees ardent are thronging to bow? 
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O’er yon towering steep see colossal arise 

A grand temple, whose pinnacles pierce the bright skies ; 

Its proportions an exquisite symmetry are, 

Its fagade and adornings of beauty most rare, 

And the structure all gorgeous and burnished with 
flame, 

Stands disclosed in its light as the Temple of Fame— 

O, what myriads of pilgrims in every clime 

Are now struggling to stand on its summit sublime! 

See the talented youth with a generous soul 
Strain his powers to compass the difficult goal; 

With delight o’er the pages of classical lore, 

And the tomes of the moderns persisting to pore, 

That with scholars immortal his name he may write 

On the walls of Fame’s Temple in letters of light. 

List yon bard to whose spirit hath freely been 

given 

A bright genius that quaffs inspiration of heaven— 

Whose rapt lips are all glowing with hallowed fire, 

As in numbers supernal he sweeps his charmed lyre— 

When he soars o’er earth’s beauties with seraph-like 
wing, 

Hearing all the sweet melodies Nature doth sing, 

And now circling aloft in unwearying flight, 

With an eagle eye drinks in the splendors of light, 

And then, free in his muse, sings those beauties anew 

In such numbers that Nature the image owns true— 

Is inspired with the hope of inscribing his name 

With those glorious old bards in the Temple of Fame. 

And the statesman whose towering genius creates, 
Giving form and consistence to national States, 

On whose eloquent words breathless senates attend, 
Swaying mind as the wild winds the frail osiers bend, 
Feels, with spirits inferior, the influence well 

Of Fame’s witching, insidious, omnipotent spell. 

And the warrior armed with his saber and shield, 
As all dauntless he hastes to the terrible field, 

Where the serried battalions with consummate skill 
Rush infuriate onward to wound, maim, and kill, 
And the dubious flow of the dread battle tide 

May the freedom and life of an empire decide; 

As midst roar of artillery fearless he goes, 
Charging gallantly home on his country’s base foes, 
While a patriot purpose his noble soul fires, 

Yet a kindred emotion his bosom inspires— 

'T is with heroes immortal to place his own name 
In some glorious niche in the Temple of Fame. 

Of those pilgrims of old to the false prophet’s shrine, 
Whose mind’s eye from afar saw its pinnacles shine— 
Ah, how many gave up in despair and were lost 
Ere its precincts they reached, or its threshold they 

crossed ; * 
And how few that e’en entered its grand courts and 
prayed 
Ever realized half that their fancy portrayed! 
So what myriads of pilgrims of every name, 
Who aspire to enter the Temple of Fame— 
Disappointed, chagrined, left unpitied to weep, 
Have entombed their fond hopes on its perilous steep; 
And the few who its portals imposing have gained, 
The pure bliss that they yearned for have never at- 
tained, 
But have found that men’s plaudits too dearly have cost 
For the effort, and conscience, and peace that they ‘ve 
lost. 





Amidst evergreen lawns, and o'ershadowing groves, 
And fair Nature’s own songsters that warble their 
loves, 
And cool zephyrs all wafting through roseate bowers, 
On soft wings the rich fragrance of myriad flowers, 
There 's in Mecca a fountain in whose crystal wave, 
As the legend declares, if the faithful but lave, 
They are free from diseases, from sins, and from pain ; 
Youth, health, beauty, and pleasure at once they re- 
gain; 
Yet when many that much-vaunted fountain have tried, 
And have bathed, full of hope, in the cool, limpid tide, 
They have felt when the transient refreshment was o'er 
All the sins and the ills that distressed them before. 
Yet 't is true—not alone on Mohammedan ground, 
Men imagine these fountains of pleasure are found; 
They are sought for in wine, in the sparkling full 
bowl, 
For oblivion to sorrow, and cheer to the soul, 
The enlivener of friendship, their solace alone, 
The conserver of life, health of muscle and bone; 
In good cheer of the feast, games exciting of chance, 
Gems, and splendid attire, the voluptuous dance; 
In the opera’s harmonies, theater’s show, 
And in equipage gilded as dashing they go; 
In large mansions all gorgeous with furniture rare, 
Grounds arranged with all taste, kept with sedulous care, 
Filled with evergreens curious, and amaranth bowers, 
Crystal fountains, and fruits, and most beautiful 
flowers ; 
All these joys and yet more with which nature is rife 
Are to men Mecca’s fountains of pleasure and life. 
Yet they find that these objects of sensual joy, 
All too soon for their bliss, on their spirit will cloy, 
And the soul with all pleasures that earth can afford 
Is but wretched deprived of the smile of its Lord. 
Yet now pause for a moment and look once again 
At yon pilgrim so lowly, in vesture so plain; 
His feet shod with sandals, in hand but a rod, 
He is seeking a city whose builder is God. 
To earth’s wealth, fame, or pleasure his heart is not 
given, 
His affections and treasure are laid up in heaven. 
And yet he has fine gold which the fires can not dim, 
Nor can rust it corrupt, nor thieves filch it from him; 
And true honors from heaven encircle his brow, 
The insignia beauteous of royalty now. 
Sweetest pleasures immortal now thrill through his 
heart— 
The true bliss God alone to the soul can impart— 
And yet all he receives and enjoys here below 
Are but earnests of what his kind Lord will bestow; 


.The true prophet he worships is Jesus the Lord— 


Not a knave making converts with fire and with sword; 

And the shrine which he seeks and for which suffers 
loss, 

Is not crescent unmeaning, but glorious cross; 

And the city he ’s nearing is not Mecca old, 

But Jerusalem New with its streets of pure gold, 

Where, midst glory ineffable, angels of light 

And the purest and best, all invested in white, 

Free from sorrow and pain, death and sin, and all ill 

With the love of the Father his spirit shall thrill, 

And as heaven's sweetest symphonies ceaselessly roll, 

The pure joy of the Lord be the bliss of the soul. 
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EMILY AND ANWA; 
OR, THE TWO LITTLE FRIENDS. 





BY REV. JOHN W. PIERSON. 





— history of children is seldom written, 
but is left to be inscribed upon the tablets 
of fond and enduring memory. It is too sacred 
a thing, too highly prized by the bereaved heart, 
to be treated carelessly by a stranger hand. 
Like the lowly but beautiful flowers which we 
must stoop to behold, the heart must be bowed 
with grief to find pleasure in the recital of the 
little incidents that cluster around the age of 
childhood. In the history of other children we 
often read that of our own, and these little 
chronicles become the harbingers of corafort to 
the bleeding hearts of sorrowing and childless 
ones. Where is there a parent that would see 
consigned to forgetfulness these little ones, with 
the many dear associations of their life’s short 
day? To rescue them from the forgetfulness of 
time, fond affection writes their names on mar- 
ble; with some appropriate emblems of their 
tender and pure characters. 

These reflections are suggested by the short 
but very interesting lives and characters of the 
two little friends, “Emily and Anna.” There 
was just one year between the ages of these 
two little girls, Emily being five and Anna four— 
they were born in rather distant localities. The 
parents of the former reside near the eastern 
shores of the Chesapeake, where her mother 
buried all her children, the last of whom was 
Emily. Little Anna was born in the town of 
Newcastle, on the Delaware, and her father, a 
member of the Philadelphia Conference, subse- 
quently became pastor of the congregation, 
within the bounds of which was little Emily’s 
home. The first week’s acquaintance between 
ber and Anna laid the foundation of a friend- 
ship that continued through their brief lives. 
This pleasant and interesting relation was seen 
and admired by their parents, and was often 
the subject of remark in their respective fami- 
lies. They were aware that each was the only 
child in the family, and this similarity of situ- 
ation must have produced a reciprocal feeling 
of sympathy between them. Their mothers had 
not endeavored to shape their feelings toward 
each other more than toward other children, 
but of their own accord a fond friendship was 
formed, manifesting itself in expressions of the 
kindest remembrance when absent, desire for 
each other’s society, and harmony and conces- 
sions when they were together. If other chil- 
dren were present when they met at each oth- 
er’s residence, they would stray away to some 





place to have their plays together, without any 
apparent design to neglect their other little 
friends. There was no sound of discord, but 
each seemed to vie with the other in efforts for 
mutual satisfaction and pleasure. Thus their 
little hearts were blended in purest attachment, 
which seemed to know no change during the 
eighteen months they were permitted to mingle 
together. While thus pleasant to each other, 
to their parents, each oné grew daily more in- 
teresting and lovely as their minds and hearts 
were developed, throwing a light and joy 
through the entire household. 

Though it was my privilege often to visit the 
home of little Emily and admire the ingenuous- 
ness of her disposition, her well-marked, pretty 
face and curling hair, yet owing to particular 
circumstances I was more intimately acquainted 
with our little Anna; indeed, she was my 
almost constant companion. She delighted to 
be in my reading-room looking over the books 
in her reach, and seemed to be attached to the 
Repository above most others, When I was 


going out she would be the last to kiss me 


good-by, and when I returned she was the first 
at the door to welcome me home. She was 
large for her age, with light hair, beautiful skin, 
eyes of a soft pensive cast, and a general coun- 
tenance indicating intelligence. There must 
have been something peculiar in her appearance 
and manners, for she seemed to attract the at- 
tention and call forth the admiration of very 
many that saw her. There were indications of 
precocity of intellect, but no efforts were mude 
to crowd her tender mind. Her attention was 
chiefly directed to thoughts pertaining to relig- 
ion, as this was the subject most frequently 
brought before her mind in her mother’s efforts 
to give proper direction to her moral and relig- 
ious culture. She cherished a reverent feeling 
toward her Heavenly Father, and a disposition 
to do those things that were pleasing in his 
sight. She showed a love for truth which neither 
bribes nor persuasion could induce her to vio- 
late. Her little prayers were never neglected, 
in which she voluntarily included the entire 
family by name. Heaven was the chief subject 
of her meditations, and she often indulged in 
unlooked-for expressions about that holy place, 
her Savior, and the angels. Her spontaneous 
sayings about it were sometimes painfully prog- 
nostic to the sensitively-affectionate hearts of 
her parents. At times she would propose such 
questions as these: “ Ma, whatissin?” “Who is 
the Lord’s father?” ‘What do the angels wear 
in heaven?” “How do good people get up to 
heaven when they die?” She often spoke with 
pleasure of going to heaven and meeting her 
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little friends there. One morning she came to 
her mother and said, with apparent gladness in 
her looks, “Ma, I have said my prayers and 
asked the good Lord to take me to heaven.” 
About ten days before her last sickness she 
came down from her room in the morning, and 
going into the kitchen where her mother had 
just gone, she said to the servant woman, 
“ Aunt J., will you go to Mr. H.’s and ask him 
to make my coffin?’ The woman replied, 
“What for, Miss Anna? You don’t want any 
coffin.” Her answer was, “I am going to be 
sick three days and then I shall die; indeed I 
will, aunt J.” This was regarded as the talk 
of a child, but, alas! was too prophetic of her 
end. 

About a week from that time her little friend, 
Emily, was attacked with diphtheria, and three 
days after little Anna was taken with a fever 
which resulted in inflammatory sore throat. 
During little E.’s sickness I went to see her, 
and found her very ill. Little Anna had placed 
in my hands, as a token of her friendship, a 
little present for Emily. When I was about to 
take my leave of her, her mother asked her if 
she would send her love to Anna, who was also 
sick? She was too much affected to say any 
thing, and putting her arms around her aunt’s 
neck she remained bathed in tears. Her heart 
seemed to be deeply affected about her little 
friend, and afterward begged her mother “to go 
and see Anna and tell her how to get well,” 
although on other occasions she could not bear 
her to go away. Though a child, how self-sac- 
rificing was her love! 

During her sickness little Anna talked to her 
mother of her own and Emily’s death, and of 
the effect it would produce upon the feelings of 
their mothers. Her sickness was short and 
sufferings great; but how patient was the little 
sufferer! As her last hour drew nigh she point- 
ed upward, and with emphasis said, “‘ See there!” 
Her father was kneeling by her bedside, when 
she raised her little arms, and beckoning him 
nearer, put them around his neck; and then 
turned a little and embraced her mother for the. 
last time. Having thus taken leave of her two 
dearest friends she ceased to take any notice 
of us, and very soon her spirit was gone. That 
night as I looked upon her dear form, cold in 
death, and prepared for the grave, and felt the 
chill winds passing through the room, I expe- 
rienced an involuntary shudder when calling to 
memory the tender care she had hitherto re- 
ceived, and which had sheltered her so often 
from the wind and cold. 

While we were absent from home to bury our 
little darling, little Emily also died, with her 





sorrowing and weeping pareuts and friends at 
her side. Thus lived and died these dear chil- 
dren— they were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in death they were not divided.” 
Their bodies rest ir their respective family 
burying-grounds many miles apart, but their 
pure and happy spirits are blended in an undy- 
ing reunion; they were friends on earth—they 
are friends and associates in heaven. Around 
that blessed shore will the thoughts and affec- 
tions of their bereaved parents often linger, till 
the evidence of faith shall be lost in sight, and 
these little ones shall welcome those that weep 
to their happy home, where all tears shall be 
wiped from our eyes. 


—_—@—— 


THE HIGHER LIFE. 





BY HABRIET M. BEAN. 





W111 it be only an idle rest, 

Won by the souls whom the Lord loves best? 
Only an endless, inactive being 

Granted the saved by the great All-Seeing? 
When spirits are freed from their sorrow and sin, 
Will there be nothing beyond them to win? 

Will not the soul mount from hight unto hight, 
As it shall roam through the realms of delight? 


Let the heart rest when it reaches its goal— 

Let there be work for the unwearied soul! 

In heaven we shall never be forced to forego 
The purest ambitions that moved us below. 
There shall all labor be cheered by success; 
There every effort shall profit and bless, 

And, ’t is a glad thought that every dear blessing 
Still shall abide while the soul is progressing: 
Here as men strive in life’s turmoil and din, 
One thing they yield as another they win; 

Many a joy is the source of a pain, 

While the heart murmurs, “ It may not remain.” 


Thrice blessed will be every good that we*reap, 
When all that we win we forever may keep; 
When nothing shall molder, or crumble, or waste, 
And never a joy by an ill be displaced. 

Short are the hours of our sorrows and fears, 
Long are the days of our unnumbered years; 
E’en like a dream shall this doubting and strife 


} Be, when we ’ve drank of the fountain of life. 


Let the heart rest from its manifold woes, 

Find in “the better land” endless repose; 

But let the soul, with its restless ambition, 

Still go on seeking for higher fruition. 

All the best hopes you have laid in the dust; 
All shall arise in the day of the just; 

Of all that our Father in kindness withdrew, 
Naught will be lost but the base and untrue. 
Looking in ‘trust to the mansions above, 
Treasure in faith, then, the depths of your love; 
If wisely you pass through this region of trial, 
Ask then what is good—God will give no denial | 
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BOREAL NIGHTS. 





BY REY. B. F. 


NIGHT THE FIFTEENTH. 


(Paeee is a class of female peasantry quite 
below these household servants spoken of 
before. They are the girls and women of the 
markets, If any one is so daring as to be 
upon the streets about daylight in the morning 
he will see long lines of wagons pouring into 
the city from every quarter, and almost every 
wagon surmounted by a woman. A few male 
wagoners will be seen here and there when the 
train is very long; but this happens only when 
there are not females enough in a family to 
perform this peculiar duty. If you fellow these 
trains back to the country you will there learn 
that these same women, with the help of others 
like them, with their own hands, grow the prod- 
ucts which they thus bring to market. From 
morning till night you will behold them plow- 
ing, spading, digging, driving cattle and horses 
with dirty loads behind them, doing nearly all 
the labors of the farm and garden, drudging 
among barn-yards and stables, as if they never 
dreamed that they were females. In fact, there 
are some duties, not only of the houses, but of 
the barns and barn-yards, which are considered 
quite too inelegant—perhaps I ought plainly to 
say indelicate—for the males of the farm-house 
to attend to, and which are consequently 
thrown upon the hands of these country wo- 
men, When selling their productions in the 
market they sit in the open air, generally with- 
out a particle of shelter, not moved from their 
vocation by the most drenching rains, or by 
winds and tempests seemingly impossible to be 
endured. But they are a peculiar class of wo- 
men, Generally, they would measure about as 
many feet about their waists as from head to 
foot. They wear warm woolen hoods, heavy 
brogan boots, with soles often two inches thick, 
or wooden pattens with leather coverings, into 
which they. thrust their toes; and then all. 
between these two extremities of their persons 
is covered well with thick woolen garments, 
with a heavy coarse shawl or two wound 
tightly around the shoulders, waist, and body, 
which together defy the fury of the elements 
in Winter; a little looser rig performing like 
-service for them during Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn. The markets are held every day, 
and there has not been during the last Winter a 
single hour by daylight when these rough and 
hardy women were not to be found sitting or 
standing in the market squares in fine weather, 


often knitting with great industry, and in foul, 
Vor. XXIV.—10 
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settled down several inches into themselves, 
weathering with patience the severest vicissi- 
tudes of this boreal climate. They are among 
the hardiest women in the world, and generally 
they are as homely as they are/hardy. I have 
studied their faces with a curious interest; but 
it would be impossible without seeming ex- 
travagance to paint them,‘ Their form is that 
of a bulky beer-barrel, the two extremities 
scarcely tapering more thari would be necessary 
to the proportions proper to such an object; 
but their countenances resemble, as a general 
fact, any thing more than they do the original 
type of “the human face divine,” Plato and 
his followers believed in the existence of eternal 
ideas, or types of things subsequently made, 
and these philosophers taught that the Creator 
held these patterns before him when he brought 
into existence the several objects of the world. 
I shall neither affirm nor deny this theory; but 
what possible figure could have been held in 
view when these market women of Scandina- 
via were designed is far more than I can ven- 
ture to conceive. One scowls like Winter; 
another looks in the face like the prototype of 
a Newfoundland fog; another has the counte- 
nance of the full moon, as seen in our almanacs, 
where the mouth, eyes, and nose are each rep- 
resented by a single stroke of the engraver’s 
chisel; another resembles the old Greek statue 
of chaos, in which there is every now and then 
the beginning of a human feature, but not 
enough of any thing to make a face; and 
so they go on, making you think of every 
comic counterfeit of humanity which art has 
produced for the laughter and amusement of 
mankind, Hogarth himself could scarcely do 
justice to these Scandinavian women” of the 
market; and yet the reader may maintain, as 
the two young gentlemen of my family have 
done, that some of the younger girls, in spite 
of théir rough treatment, are well-formed and 
beautiful, So they are, but the pity is that 
their constant exposure to the climate will 
soon number them among the older women, 
whose “ presentments” beggar all description. 
II. The truth of it all is, in regard to the 
Scandinavian women, that their position is 
quite inferior to that of the women of the 
United States. The first ladies of society never 
dream that they are the partners for life of 
their husbands, with rights as sacred as the 
laws of the universal God could make them 
who, so far as religion, conscience, and duty are 
eoncerned, have a voice to be listened to by 
Heaven and earth with reverence, and whose 
social equality with man is limited only by 
the last necessities of domestic and general 
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concord. They dream only that they are wo- 
men; that their husbands have had the conde- 
scension to select them for a sort of inferior 
companionship; that if poor, they have only 
to labor for their lords, and save them as 
much as possible from every unpleasant duty, 
and if rich, to live solely for their pleasure; 
and that if their husbands become weary of 
them, or seek gratification in other objects or 
from other persons, their only woman’s rights 
is to sorrow over their misfortune. The ruling 
idea is, in a word, that man is every thing, 
and that woman was made for him. The idea 
is not particularly Scandinavian, but is as old 
as history, and all the Oriental civilizations are 
founded on it. From Asia it passed over into 
Europe with the earliest immigrations. It was 
the fundamental principle of society with the 
Greeks and Romans; and Christianity, which 
lifts woman to her true position, has never had 
the power on this side the Atlantic to remove 
the original prejudice that for some reason 
woman is a sort of inferior being. This preju- 
dice pervades society in every part of Europe; 
it consequently prevails here in Scandinavia, 
and the consequence is, that the females of 
Sweden are suffering from this degradation 
without knowing it. They even consent to 
their secondary condition, and help to perpetu- 
ate it with the sex of every succeeding genera- 
tion; for their boys they educate, or cause to 
be educated, according to the last possibility 
of their husband’s means and the opportunities 
furnished by the country; but their girls, on 
the other hand, are left very much to run wild 
with idleness, with only a rudimentary educa- 
tion, or, are doomed to the everlasting drudg- 
eries of" labor. 

This state of things is European, and is by 
no means to be laid to the single account of 
Sweden. Nor have we Americans long been 
able to boast over these ancestral countries. 
Our Puritan forefathers, it is true, carried with 
them the true theory.of the relations of the 
sexes, they carried it in their religion and 
their Bibles; but it can not be affirmed with 


truth that either they or their immediate de- } 


scendants practically admitted women to a 
social equality with man. The Puritans were 
Europeans; they had spent some years on the 
continent where the female had never reached 
the rank that she occupied in England; and 
this prejudice. against her long lingered in our 
laws and in every arrangement of society. In 
truth, woman in America has not yet been 
allowed to stand, as I think, upon her true 
platform; but we have at last begun to con- 
cede to her a complete education, which can 





not fail in the end to bring all other rights and 
blessings with it. 

“ Education,” says a modern English philoso- 
pher, “is the great leveler.” This is scarcely 
true. It is not at all a leveler, but an elevator, 
bringing all men to a common plane of social 
rank by giving to them an equality of knowl- 
edge, discipline, and refinement; and this is the 
influence now loudly demanded, not only in 
Scandinavia, but all over Europe. Not only 
would it raise woman to her rightful position 
by the side of man, but it would speedily 
abolish all distinctions of high and low among 
the people; it would demolish all ranks, classes, 
and orders among these European populations, 
and give free constitutions to all these coun- 
tries; it would not destroy the nobility of these 
lands nor degrade any person to a lower rank, 
but make all men noble, and crown every man 
with honor. These miserable peasants, both 
male and female, would pass away; these ugly 
figures and nondescript countenances would 
disappear; new and improved generations would 
rise up together from all these orders of the 
social state and mingle their features, as their 
fortynes, into one general type. A new life 
would spring from these new conditions, and a 
national consciousness of self-respect, of dignity, 
of power, would sit upon the aspect of every 
inhabitant, and show itself in every feature of 
the country. 

III. It is the want of this self-respect, this 
sense of personal dignity, this consciousness of 
individual power, that holds the masses here, 
as in every part of Europe, in their miserably 
low and abject condition. Every man consents 
to consider himself born to a certain rank, 
whether low or high, from which there is no 
chance to rise by any possible exertion of his 
powers. There is no stimulus, therefore, to a 
laudable ambition. The peasant regards him- 
self as created expressly to be a peasant; the 
higher orders, he thinks, were created expressly 
to be his superiors; the women look upon 
themselves as created to be inferior.to the men; 
and thus society is parted and partitioned off 
by the consent and acknowledgment of all, and 
by barriers which no body thinks it right or 
possible to undermine or scale. 

This sort of servility, where the inferior 
willingly accepts his condition, is the lowest 
and worst servility in the world, and it can not 
fail any where, as it does not here in Scandina- 
via, to make its impression on the whole social 
state. The natives, of course, do not realize its 
influence, but I see it every time I walk upon 
the streets. I see it all around me, every- 
where, in whatever place I am. When I walk 
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out, of doors every acquaintance looks upon me 
as equal to a citizen of the highest order here, 
because all Americans are considered as born 
noblemen. They know not where else to rank 
us. So, whichever way I turn, hats go off and 
low bows go down, for I am not only an 
American, but an official representative of my 
Government. I am beset, followed, persecuted, 
and hindered by these servilities from the poor 
in all diyections. Not being accustomed to re- 
ceive such extravagant attentions, nor to pay 
them, they actually annoy me. My old-fashioned 
democratic temper, which recognizes no distine- 
tions among men but those made by superior 
intelligence and goodness, and which heartily 
and thoroughly despises all distinctions affected 
to be set up on the foundation of birth, wealth, 
_ or occupation, gives a lamentable aspect to all 
these signs of consenting inferiority. When I 
behold the beautiful civility between equals, 
which I have before described as reigning here, 
it delights and charms me, but when I see the 
higher classes supercilious to their inferiors, 
and those inferiors abjectly submitting to this 
domination, and submitting as if they regarded 
themselves as having no right to live without 
the consent of those above them, I am abso- 
lutely indignant. I feel like walking right up 
to the parties thus concerned and thundering 
like Jupiter Tonans in the ears of both, ‘“‘ Know 
ye not that ye are brethren? Why, then, de- 
mand or pay this slavish homage? Know, thou 
lord, that this crushed specimen of humanity 
is, nevertheless, a man, and thou thyself art 
nothing more!” 

Such thunders, in fact, have often muttered 
within my almost bursting heart, and I have 
acted upon the principles of our noble Declara- 
tion in all my intercourse with the people of 
this country. I have several times met the 
king, queen, and nearly every member of the 
royal family, and I have paid them only those 
respects which one citizen of America grants 
to another citizen. On the other hand, I have 
had much to do in my official capacity with 
the poorer people and those known as servants, 
and I have invariably refused to receive their 
obsequious and abject attentions. A dozen of 
these servants have been in my employ together, 
and whenever they came into my presence their 
caps would at once go under their arms, and 
they would conduct themselves like so many 
plantation slaves. Even in the depth of Win- 
ter, when out of doors, with the wind and 
snow whistling around their heads, they would 
stand and work with their caps in hand or laid 
upon the ground so long as I remained among 
them or in sight. 





It was a-long time before I could get my 
house-servant to take a seat while waiting for 
my orders. He spoke English very well, and 
French and German better than his employer; 
he had applied a naturally good intellect to the 
acquisition of knowledge; he had traveled with 
different gentlemen, had seen nuch of the 
world, and was not only intelligent but well 
informed on almost every,subject; but he was, 
nevertheless, a born servant. His country had 
educated him to the idea that he was an in- 
ferior, and could be nothing more. But I re- 
solved to get this feeling out of him. As a 
self-constitute1 priest of human nature, I re- 
vealed to him the great fact of his essential 
manhood. I taught him that he was himself a 
man; that if poor he might earn his bread by 
laboring for other people, but not by serving 
them; that I expected him to do my work for 
the pay I gave him, not because I was any 
better than himself, which I taught him I was 
not, and that intelligence and goodness were 
all the distinctions I acknowledged, both of 
which were free to every human being. 

It is wonderful what a revelation these sim- 
ple American ideas were to this intellectual 
and naturally-aspiring young Swede. His eyes 
beamed with a new and powerful thought. 
He wished to know whether these were preva- 
lent ideas in the United States. I told him 
that such was the theory of our Government 
and of all our institutions; that there was 
there, as every-where, however, a contemptible 
class of would-be aristocrats, who affected to 
set themselves up on their birth, riches, or pro- 
fessions, but that the genius of society in 
America, the instincts and education of the 
masses, made all such assumptions not only 
unsuccessful, but ridiculous. I related to him 
how the members of the Flora M’Flimsey class, 
both male and female—a class with money 
only, without brains or breeding—were laughed 
at by all the better people, and how they were 
often satirized in the public prints. I told him 
how that order of people affected to seclude 
themselves from what they termed general 
society, and how vastly general society was 
benefited and blessed by the separation. I 
told him how men, like Webster, might be 
born among the rocks of a few paternal acres, 
or be raised to the business of splitting rails, 
like the ruling President, who, with natural 
ability, improved by education, which they 
could themselves easily obtain by industry and 
energy, might rise to the highest positions in 
the country. 

As I proceeded in thus laying out the sub- 
ject, the young man’s cheeks swelled and quiv- 
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ered with emotion, and when I had reached the 
point of raising the boy born in poverty to 
the highest office in the country, he could listen 
to my speech no longer. Rising suddenly from 
the chair, which I had compelled him to take, 
he declared his purpose of going to America 
as soon as I would consent to dismiss him from 
my service; he declared that he would go and 
enlist at once in the Union army, and I sup- 
pose he is to-day in America fighting for “ the 
world’s liberation,” as he justly styled the 
object of the contest on the part of the army 
of the Union. 

IV. This want of all ambition among the 
people, arising from the fixed condition of 
affairs, in consequence of which a man can 
scarcely rise above his origin, is the cause of 
that striking puerility of life which every 
American at once beholds in the manners and 
customs of the Europeans. Not only have 
Americans always marked this childishness in 
the temper of their ancestors, but some of the 
sagacious intellects of these countries have 
themselves been conscious of it, and have men- 
tioned it, sometimes with satiric earnestness, in 
their writings. No one of them, however, ever 
saw and felt the evidence of this puerility more 
clearly and keenly than Alexander Pope; and 
it was European society he had in mind, as he 
beheld it daily before his eyes, when he repre- 
sented life in Europe as only a succession 
of follies from the cradle to the grave— 


“ Behold the child, by Nature's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite; 

Searfs, garters, gold amuse his riper stage, 

And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age; 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before, 

Till tired he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er.” 


The prophet of Twickenham has given in 
these few lines a perfect revelation of the spirit, 
style, and aspect of European life. During the 
whole time of my stay in England, where 
“searfs and garters” are all the rage, and are 


sought for by men of the highest note, his‘ 


verse kept running through my mind. It 
seemed as if the Puritans had carried out of 
Britain all deep thinking, all lofty ideas of a 
true and earnest life, and left to the present 
inhabitants only the traditions and trappings 
of generations as shallow and childish as them- 
selves. In every part’of Europe, so far as I 
yet have seen, these puerilities every-where 
prevail. 

In America, the first men of the country 
travel unannounced, and often seek to make 
their journeys without the annoyances of a 





constant recognition. There, too, the wealthi- 
est citizens, as a rule, make the smallest osten- 
tation, going about their affairs, and even into 
society, in the plainest garb. American men 
of letters are, however, the leaders and chief 
ornaments of this republican simplicity of lite. 
But no one is judged or rated by his apparel, — 
or by the manifestation he makes upon the 
streets. 

In Europe, on the other hand, the poorer 
classes are often compelled by law to show their 
inferiority by some peculiarity about their dress. 
Most of the trades, occupations, and professions’ 
are in the same manner forcibly brought to 
light, while the great ones, and would-be great 
ones, assume it as their right to exhibit every- 
where they go, whether they walk or ride, some 
glaring token of their rank. The fashion of . 
their carriages, the livery of their servants, and 
even the trappings of their horses, are made to 
tell you that their owners are superior to their 
fellow-citizens in general. Even the children 
of the schools, when seen upon the streets, 
have something by which to let you know 
that they are of Plebeian or Patrician blood. 

The King of Sweden rides, for example, in a 
peculiar vehicle drawn by four splendid horses, 
with two liveried charioteers in front and two 
other similar liveried out-riders, or footmen, at 
his back. The Queen’s carriage is very much 
like that of his Majesty, but she has less dis- 
play of servants upon the boot and box. Every 
nobleman has his style, every citizen his style, 
every man in Sweden his proper way of doing 
every thing. While the whole together pre- 
sents a curious variety of vain and empty 
show, there is no variety at all in any one in- 
dividual’s mode, but an everlasting and tire- 
some monotony from the beginning to the end 
of life. There is no novelty, and consequently 
no life or animation to the society of Europe, 
because every thing is fixed beyond the possi- 
bility of change. The people feel the dullness 
of this state of things. They are longing for 
something they do not have, but do not realize 
what that something is. There is no motive 


‘of exertion standing out before them to incite 


them to the most earnest exertion of their 
powers, and hence it is that they have fallen 
into this condition of shallow, empty, good-for- 
nothing puerility of temper and of life. 

With the poor life is only another term for 
the privilege of getting bread; with the rich 
and great it signifies to eat, to drink, to follow 
out all their animal appetites, and particularly 
to let the world know who and what they are; 
and the highest occupation of the social state 
consists, with only individual exceptions, of 
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blowing and catching those worthless bubbles 
of little men, of manufacturing and obtaining 
those senseless “scarfs and garters” of the 
poet, and of passing from one to another those 
noisy little rattles which, in the America of 
this generation, would be scorned and laughed 
at by the more thoughtful of our boys. 

The people of Europe, in fact, so far as I 
have traveled, are nothing in the world but 
grown-up boys and girls. Their only sensible 
entertainments are those where they assemble 
to appreciate and patronize the arts; their in- 
dustrial productions, outside of Scandinavia and 
England, are chiefly those which may be ranked 
among the vanities of life; and the substance 
of all they seek after, or possess, or seem to 
relish as the staple of their existence, is seen to 
be made up of those showy but empty little 
gewgaws which a serious and earnest man— 
which a genuine American, for example, of the 
far-seeing and deep-thinking type, would not 
give a straw to have. 

V. An exception has been made to all this 
state of things in Europe in the general behalf 
of literary :men; and Americans have long mis- 
judged the genius of European society in gen- 
eral by their habit of reading the works of 
Europe’s profoundest and most sagacious rep- 
resentatives in the republic of knowledge and 
of letters. They have been our instructers in 
many things, and the blaze of their genius 
has cast an unmerited brilliance over the state 
of general society where they chanced to dwell. 
England has long been dazzling mankind with 
the splendor of her great charactefs. France 
once bewildered the world with the illumina- 
tions of her fewer men of genius. Germany is 
now enjoying, from the productions of her not 
many Titanic intellects, a glory which the 
country as a whole, and the people as a race, 
by no means deserve. 

There is a small proportion of educated in- 
tellect in England, while the mass of the popu- 
lation is uneducated, and naturally inclining to 
that thickness of mind which it is not wrong 
to denominate stupidity. The French, as a 
people, when you come to see them at home, 
where’ you can make your deductions from 
many different populations, strike you every- 
where as a quick but shallow people, and their 
ignorance as a nation is far profounder than 
that even of the English. Nor are the Ger- 
mans the cultivated people we imagine them 
when reading the works of their great authors. 
Subtract the authors and the small class of 
literary men from the whole population of what 
is known as Germany, and make another small 
deduction for the: influence of the common 





schools of Northern Germany in particular, and 
you have left a mass of ignorance, inertness, 
and a general dullness, going far below what we 
would call stupidity, to constitute the bulk and 
body of the people. 

Scandinavia, therefore, is not to be taken as 
an exception to the rest of Europe. It is only 
a part of Europe, and therefore like it. In 
fact, I have come to the general conclusion, 
from what I have thus. far seen; that the 
Swedes have more practical cultivation, as a 
whole, than the people of any of the countries 
I have mentioned. The natural business of 
their country demands and consequently calls 
forth as much practical intelligence as is to be 
found in the most favored of these European 
countries. When their work is over their 
amusements are just as high as those of the 
neighboring nations. Still here in Scandinavia, 
as every-where on this side of the Atlantic, 
there is every-where apparent that dearth of 
lofty ideas of life, and that grown-up boyish- 
ness of temper which permit the people to be 
delighted with things of no possible account. 

In the city of London, and that on a Sab- 
bath day, I have seen a wide street blockaded 
for half an hour by a laughing and shouting 
crowd merely because an old man on one of 
the sidewalks was making some pitiful attempts 
to play the boy; and I soon afterward saw in 
the Homilist an elaborate notice of a new 
work entitled “Glimpses of Great Men,” in 
which t}.e writer hoped to see “piles” of the 
book on every railway book-stall. “There 
would then be some assurance,” said the critic, 
“that England had passed the age of intellectual 
puerility.” 

But she has passed it and come to it again. 
So has the whole of Europe. Europe has seen 
a robust and powerful manhood. She has seen 
a period, and each nation for itself, of intellect- 
ual and moral greatness, when its mighty life 
was manifested in struggles for principles as 
well as in the productions of great thinkers 
and men of lofty and commanding genius. She 
has passed that period, and has now sunk to 
the condition of a second childhood, when prin- 
ciples are no longer fought for, when the high- 
est thinking is only in criticism of a by-gone 
greatness, and when whole populations can be 
amused, misled, and cheated by very little 
things— 

“Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 


Here in the capital of Sweden I have seen a 
thousand men crowding against a stone wall, 
and against each other, just to look over and 
see three boys in military coats riding round 
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a circle in the most commonplace style. I 
always philosophize over such manifestations 
of the popular mind and taste. We have 
here, also, a daily military spectacle, consist- 
ing of the marching of the City Guard, of 
about sixty men, from their barracks in the 
upper town to their stations near the palace. 
They are preceded by a band of music; and 
this is all there is in the sight; but every day, 
even in foul weather, the streets are crowded 
and the parks are over-filled with a population 
crazy to witness what they have seen so many 
times before. The mere marching of these 
sixty soldiers would scarcely arrest the atten- 
tion of a thinking man, and he certainly would 
oftentimes not remember whether he had en- 
countered them or not by the time he had 
reached his own point of destination; but the 
spectacle of streets, and lanes, and parks, and 
bridges crammed with people all following this 
meager little show never fails to start me off 
upon a train of very grave reflections. 

And such is my state of mind at every phase 
I get of the intellectual condition of these 
European populations. But my reader knows 
precisely what I mean. Who has not wondered 
at the foreigners in our own country, as they 
are seen in every great city, and speculated 
over their shallow entertainments, their empty 
holidays, their trivial amusements, almost 
amazed to see how human beings can recreate 
themselves with such childish and senseless 
matters? But this class is only the exception 
in our country. Think, reader, of a whole 
nation, nay, of many nations, the mass of 
whose inhabitants, with the subtraction of 
only here and there a person, are exactly of 
this condition, and you will then see not only 
the general aspect of Scandinavian society, but 
the “intellectual puerility” of every part of 
Europe. 
VL While the body of the people in these 
old countries have nothing else to think of or 
to entertain them—after having obtained their 
bread—than these spectacles for children, and 


no taste above that of children for any thing:| 


more intellectual, I have made the exceptiun 
of a small class of literary and thinking per- 
sons, who, as in every country, have glimpses, 
at least of the true life of beings capable of an 
indefinite cultivation, and possessed of an ex- 
istence absolutely without limits. 

My first experience with this society in 
Sweden was a fit antidote to the effects pro- 
duced upon me at the great merchant’s party; 
and my reader will be pleased to be informed, 
I know, that that experience was received at 
the house of an authoress whose numerous 





works are so well known to the people of our 
country. 

Miss Frederika Bremer, admired over Europe 
and America for her character and her produc- 
tions, I find to be at home the acknowledged 
leader of the current literature of her native 
land, and she is the center, also, of the highest 
literary circle of the kingdom. Before seeing 
Miss Bremer I had made the acquaintance of 
Professor Bergfalk, a jurist known on both 
sides of the Atlantic as an authority in his 
department, who proposed to introduce me to 
that distinguished lady. So, on a beautiful 
evening of February, the Professor called for 
me and proceeded to her residence. Professor 
Carlson, of the University of Upsala, and the 
successor of the great Professor Geyer, was also 
of our company. We found the authoress in 
the fourth story of a very magnificent block of 
buildings, attended by a single servant, and 
enjoying the companionship, perhaps the assist- 
ance, of a young lady of about twenty Sum- 
mers. The old jurist was so familiar at this 
house that on getting to the door he made no 
sign of our arrival nor called upon a porter, 
but opened his own way in at once, inviting 
us to follow, and on entering the first room we 
were réceived by no one, but helped one another 
in taking off our coats. Miss Bremer was in 
the next room beyond, where we found her 
alone, awaiting the arrival of expected com- 
pany. As the evening had been set apart for 
my introduction, the reader will see at once 
what care was taken, and yet without a parti- 
cle of ostentation, to make every thing ap- 
propriate. 

Our hostess had a large rocking-chair, which 
she insisted was an American “institution,” 
and which she also insisted I should occupy as 
the only: American that would be present. 
Taking a seat very near to this, and almost in 
front, but where she could converse with every 
other guest, she opened the conversation by 
asking many questions about the American 
war, and the theory of it on the parts of 
both North and South, evincing at the same 
time a genuine interest in every thing said in 
réply to her interrogations. She had the ad- 
dress to draw all in the room, as one after 
another was added to the company, to the com- 
mon topic, and she smilingly remarked, bowing 
gracefully to all, that the conversation of the 
evening must of course be in English. 

So soon as I felt that our country had been 
discussed sufficiently, I began to ask her about 
her recent travels, and particularly of her long 
residence in Greece; and, though I had Mary 
Howitt’s translation of her “Greece and the 
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Greeks,” and had been greatly entertained 
thereby, I found her conversation to be even 
more entertaining than her works. Various 
topics were then introduced, or rather they. 
grew up out of what had been thus far said. 
Ancient and modern Scandinavia; the origin 
of the people and of their earliest institutions; 
the successive eras, or ages, of Scandinavian 
history, and the monuments and remains of the 
several periods; the numerous emigrations from 
this hive of humanity to all the neighboring 
countries; their invasions, wars, and settle- 
ments in different quarters of the globe; par- 
ticularly their martial expeditions, by land and 
sea, to the two capitals of the great Roman 
empire, and their agency in hastening forward 
the decline and fall of Rome, were among the 
topics of this portion of the evening. 

In this connection, ‘too, I ventured the criti- 
cism on the immortal Geyer, that he had been 
too skeptical and even illogical in the use made 
of his authorities. To my astonished auditors 
the remark seemed bold, if not also rash, for 
Geyer is regarded as almost above criticism; 
but I maintained my ground by appealing to 
Professor Bergfalk’s knowledge of the law. “Is 
it not,” said I, “the first rule of the law of 
evidence that if you call a witness to the stand 
you must take all he says upon the subject?” 
“Certainly,” replied the Professor. “ Well, 
then,” I answered, “I will show you many 
places in Geyer where he cites an authority, 
but rejects every thing that does not suit his 
purpose.” Both professors asked for one exam- 
ple. I gave them the h’storian’s citation of 
Strabo to show that Pytheas, an old Greek 
traveler, heard” in Britain of a country called 
Scandinavia. This is all the Swedish historian 
states. But the truth is, that Strabo relates in 
the very book here cited by Geyer the incidents 
of a second voyage made by this Pytheas, 
during which he crossed the German ocean into 
Norway, then coasted along Norway and Sweden 
to the Straits of Elsinore, thencé following the 
Swedish coast into the Baltic, which he finally 
crossed and landed upon the continent within 
the limits of the “amber coast” in the north 
of Germany. Strabo, the only witness called, 
gives both accounts in the same work. Geyer 
receives one of them and rejects the other. 
My case, I thought, was clearly established, 
and the gentlemen, as well as Miss Bremer, 
seemed to acquiesce. 

But right here supper was announced, and so 
the topic was laid over to another opportunity. 
And what sort of a supper does the reader 
anticipate at the table of this most intellectual 
of the Scandinavian women? Reader, there is 





not a particle of ostentation in it. Nothing is 
here for show. We are treated ag if we were 
presumed to be persons who eat at proper times 
for the sake of living, and not as beings who 
live for the sake of eating. The very plainness 
of the meal is a concealed compliment to the 
presumed intellectuality of our tastes and char- 
acters. The table contains also a special com- 
pliment to the one American admitted to it. 
On an elevated fruit-stand,-in the center of the 
few plain but nutritious dishes, there lies a 
solitary apple of very. large proportions, which 
the authoress has just received as a present 
from an American friend residing in my native 
State. This she cuts, handing it first to me, 
then to her several guests in succession, all 
the while telling anecdotes of her residence and 
travels in the United States. A cup of tea or 
a glass of domestic wine, according to the 
habits of each guest, concludes the frugal but 
most complimentary entertainment at the table. 
“How beautiful!” was my inward ejaculation 
as we rose from our seats. “She has fed us 
as if we were philosophers, and not gluttons or 
half-starved animals.” When will the world 
learn the meaning and the value of such sig- 
nificant examples? 

The authoress informed me that she was 
sixty-two years of age, but she has the appear- 
ance of a lady of less than fifty. I had before 
spent an evening in her society in the city of 
Cincinnati, and she seemed but a trifle older 
than on that occasion. Her memory is still 
more fresh and juvenile. She remembered the 
evening and the name of the gentleman, Mr. 
Stetson, where the party was held, and in a 
moment more brought me a miniature portrait 
of Mrs. Stetson, executed by the authoress her- 
self. On that occasion I heard her remark, 
when declining to sit near the fire, that the 
American ladies injure their complexions, as 
well as their health, by too much sitting before 
a powerful heat. I recalled the observation; 
she had forgotten the fact of making it, but 
the next moment she asked me a question 
which she had put to me at the moment of our 
introduction at Mr. Stetson’s. It was in re- 
gard to a namesake and relative of mine once 
residing at Savannah, Georgia, but now deceased ; 
and she also told me the same thing about 
him in the eapital of Sweden which she had 
before told me in the commercial metropolis of 
Ohio; namely, that my namesake had the larg- 
est collection of autographs in the world, and 
that she herself had procured for him the auto- 
graph of the reigning Pope at Rome, 

What a recollection for a person who was 
then traveling all over the United States, and 
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who has since visited the three remaining 
quarters of the globe! But the most impress- 
ive part of her character and of her life is, 
after all, the moral beatitude she evidently 
enjoys. If the British bard has not expressed 
a paradox, she is at once both “serene and 
gay;” her conversation overflows with a calm 
moral joy, and when the hour of taking leave 
had come, I hastened to my residence to read 
once more the almost unconscious revelation 
she imparts in her latest publication of the 
glorious sunset she is making after a most 
blameless and useful life: “ And thee I thank, 
my Heavenly Father, upon this, my fifty-eighth 
birthday, when I feel soul and mind younger 
and more hopeful than in my youthful years. 
I thank thee that I have been enabled to 
behold ‘this beauty, to drink this nectar and 
ambrosia of life, and still more that I can 
drink them without becoming intoxicated by 
them, for I know something still higher, O 
Hellas! than thy sacred temples—somMETHING 
nobler than thy wines!” 

And so, thoughtful reader, let us draw down 
the curtain upon this our fifteenth boreal night, 
and let us try, also, to prepare for an equally- 
brilliant closing of our day of life by pursuing 
such courses as will give satisfaction to our 
loftiest views of right when our star shall be 
setting in the west. 


—_—_—~—__——. 


Is IT WELL? 





BY LYDIA M. RENO. 





WueEw life’s honey-dew is wasted, 
When its purposes seem dead, 
When its bitterest fruits are tasted, 
And its harshest lessons said, 
When hope sitteth cold and tearless 
With a bruised and broken wing, 
And we stand-alone, and fearless 
What the future years may bring; 


When we 've gone with faltering footsteps 
Down beside the sea of change, 
And in eyes that once were sunshine 
Read & meaning new and strange; 
When with pallid lips we've uttered 
The farewell for evermore, 
Never asking, never wishing 
Second greeting from the shore, 


Is it well to sit down moaning 
O’er a strangely-troubled past, 
When the billowy waves have swept us 
To a footing firm and fast? 
Nay, God helping, God upholding, 
God remembering all our cries, 
Let us rise and journey eastward, 
Where the land of promise lies. 


STOLEN. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





A Port stood where the rain-drops lay 

Like crystal beads on the osier spray, 
Singing low murmurs of praise and plaint, 
His heart in life’s battle was tired and faint. 


The winds were up, and near to the wood 

They came in their course where the poet stood; 
They paused, and listened, and overheard, 

And gathered up each passionate word. 


So when the singer had ended his song, 

And the large tears fell from the lashes long, 

The winds went forth with their strange, wild mirth 
To breathe the poet’s song o’er the earth. 


A mother knelt where her dead child lay, 
With his pale face bared to the light of day; 
Her fingers strayed through his flaxen hair, 
And a low wail told of her deep despair. 


The winds came round in their thoughtless glee, 
And whispered their stolen melody, 

Till the mother’s heart grew calm and strong 
For the faith and trust of that simple song. 


An old man sat in his oaken chair, 

With his white head bowed ‘neath a weight of care; 
He had breasted many a bitter storm 

When his heart beat fast, and his blood ran warm 


But now that the cooling tide crept slow, 
When his vigor flagged, and his pulse beat low, 
He dallied and doubted, till truth in his soul 
Sat vailed as he neared the promised goal. 


A murmur broke on the still air round, 

Which rose and swelled to a rapturous sound; 
The chill veins warmed, and his heart beat free, 
As the wild winds sang their minstrelsy. 


The mists cleared up from the pilgrim’s view, 
And his thoughts put on a happier hue, 

But little he deemed that the change was wrought 
By the hopefulness born of a poet's thought. 

A soldier lay on the battle-field, 

The red drops oozed from a parted shield, 

His lips were white, and his breast heaved slow, 


’ } For life ebbed out with that crimson flow. 


It was hard to struggle with death alone, 
And his anguish broke in a piteous moan, 
Till at length there fell on his deaf'ning ear 
A soothing sound, as of proffered cheer. 


The wail of a mortal pain was hushed, ' 
And a sudden thrill through his faint frame flushed, 
For the winds in their kindliest mood were there, 
Whispering sweetly the poet’s prayer. 


O, the angels have loved the poets I ween, 
Since they hovered around that dying scene, 
For the last faint sound as the soul went out 





Was the wind’s low chant and the victor’s shout. 
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LIGHTENING THE SHIP. 





BY MARY J. CROSEMAN. 





M* nephew Joe had been married two weeks 
just, when he wrote me, saying, ‘‘ Do come 
and visit us, auntie; we ’re housekeeping and 
happy. Nellie ‘is a jewel of a woman, a rare 
combination of all the feminine virtues, and as 
far removed from the class Solomon mentions, 
when he says ‘as vinegar to the teeth and 
smoke to the eyes,’ as you could think. Now, 
do n’t fail to come, and if you should slightly 
regret your choice of single blessedness I ’Il 
not wonder.” 

Family circumstances hindered, and I did not 
visit Joe and Nelly till they had been married 
five years. 

Joe met me at the steamboat landing. “How 
are you getting along?” I asked, after we had 
watched the proud river boat sweep away and 
went to our seats in his light covered wagon. 

“©, after a fashion!” and there was a broken, 
dispirited tone about his voice quite unusual. 
“People are apt to be disappointed, more or 
less, who marry,” said Joe. 

“Yes, but some disappointments are very 

,light and very easily remedied, and some. are 
not. (&dipus, in the saddest story of antiquity, 
wedded his own mother without knowing it. 
Sometimes we find faults that we had n’t 
looked out for, but they ‘re generally remedied. 
I think the matrimonial pandora-box holds 
some cure.” 

“Some corresponding evil, 
replied. 

Then we spoke of the higher type of human 
love, where the two hearts are welded into one, 
as in old Roman walls the cement has become 
so strong that the stone is no longer a separate 
piece, but a part of the wall. But poor Joe 
had the appearance of one whose modicum of 
married bliss had been quickly swallowed. 

The next day, as we were all in the sitting- 
room, he said in’ reference to some remark, 
“You ought n’t to have waited so long, auntie, 
before coming, we ‘re in the squalliest part of 
the sea.” Nelly said the same. Having long 
been Joe’s favorite aunt I clainied ‘the liberty 
of free speech, suggesting that some burdens 
be thrown overboard—mariners often did so. 
Paul on his way to Rome lightened the ship, 
and so must you, I said. 

Nelly looked thoughtful. Both characters 
were in her nature, the amiable wife and the 
fretful woman. 

It was the afternoon of the same day. Nelly 
said, rather petulantly, “ Joe, we ’ve got to have 


generally,” he 





a new sofa; that old:thing is positively hideous, 
and has been for a year.” 

“Can ’t afford it;” was the brief response, “and 
besides it looks well enough.” 

“ Well, the children must. have some ‘new 
clothes—something respectable; how they look 
by the side :of Mrs. Dr. Rice’s. family!,. And 
it ’s every day of my life I’m half mortified to 
death by something of the kind.” 

“Children look well enough,” ‘said Joe in his 
off-handed way. “ Bright faces like theirs don’t 
want much flummery about ’em.: Little. Joe,” 
and here his namesake came rushing in, cheeks 
ruddy as Mars, great liquid brown eyes. brim- 
ming full of happiness, saying, “ Father, I can 
beat every single one of the boys coasting ””— 
“Jittle Joe is a prince in any kind of a coat.” 
Nelly did n’t raise her eyes. 

“Pride is a heavy burden in a ship,’”, I re- 
marked; “ better cast it over.” 

A few days later Nelly went over to the vil- 
lage to do some shopping, and I was sitting by 
the baby. Joe came in, and, after jogging the 
crib a little said, looking toward the west; “I 
hope Nelly ‘ll not forget. that sirup—how heavy 
the baby breathes !—I should have thought she’d 
been here before now, but likely she ’s forgotten 
this part of the world in her admiration. of 
silks and laces—five o'clock! A woman. off 
with a horse never knows when to come home; 
she ought to be on the road this moment.” 

‘‘ And so she is,” I said, the carriage just then 
coming in sight. “ Distrust and bitterness are 
heavy burdens, Joe, in time of a storm; cast 
them over, it’s your only hope.” 

I remained.there two months, and in the 
time a great deal of unnecessary .lading was 
thrown out. Joe and Nelly were naturally 
well-disposed; but Nelly, from her finer sensi- 
bilities and nicer intuitions, because she had a 
woman’s heart, was the most.irritable. Joe had 
disappointed her and she him, so much of the 
time they had sailed on rough water. 

Two years afterward I received a letter from 
Joe. He quoted from the one written so soon 
after his marriage, saying, “Do come and visit 
us. Nelly is a jewel of a woman,” etc, This 
time I knew it. was ‘a story of real life;” that 
he had spoken what. he knew and testified what 
he had seen. 


—_——<——_—- 


LYING. 


Autnovues the devil be the father. of lies, he 
seems, like other great inventors, to have lost 
much of his reputation, by the continual. im- 
provements that have been made upon him. 
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ROMANCE. 





BY REV. T. M. GRIFFITH. 





HERE is a region of romance and beauty 

into which the soul may rise. It is not a 
shadowy realm of superstition, nor a fairy land 
of fiction and enchantment; and yet the eye of 
sense has never explored it. ‘No fowl know- 
eth” its secret beauty; the “vulture’s eye” 
-hath not seen it, and the “lion’s whelps” have 
not trodden it. But the charm and the loveli- 
ness belong to life itself, not to some unreal 
existence. The peasant in the midst of his toil, 
and the king from his scepter and throne, may 
see and hear for their delight; or without such 
an experience, both alike may sigh for better 
scenes and die in their discontent. Why live 
in unrest, still hoping for some yet unattained 
estate, when here is the alchemy that transforms 
the uncouth elements of every-day life into 
golden joys, and makes the dull present almost 
an Eden of delight? 

We do not mean, however, that languid, su- 
perfine, excruciatingly-exquisite sentimentalism 
which some people possess. The very romantic 
young lady is seen in the parlor and at the 
opera. Her taste is refined to an unearthly 
degree. She quotes Byron, devours the latest 
novel, caresses her poodle, and tortures the 
piano. She is far above the monotonous round 
of household cares, and knows nothing of such 
vulgar objects of interest as the kitchen and the 
cook-stove. Her models of character are hero- 
ines of the “ Die Vernon” class. Her scene of 
ideal success is placed far off amid palaces, 
tournaments, and moonlight-haunted ruins. 
The very romantic young man is known by his 
talk, which is about “ the first circles of society,” 
or of the “ sthetic qualities” of things, or of 
“the ego and the non-ego,” “the subjective and 
the objective.” He writes poetry, criticises the 
productions of art, and on special occasions de- 
livers “ extempore” speeches carefully prepared. 
Every thing is overwrought, unnatural, and 
intolerably affected. . * 

Many persons contemplate life only in refer-. 
ence to its power of yielding enjoyment. This 
is the only romance they can see in it. With 
them there are no great duties, no attractive 
fields of benevolence and piety. One might 
think, to hear them talk, that they were merely 
spending their time in this world like butter- 
flies in a garden, flitting from flower to flower, 
not caring how or whither they sped, only so 
that each removal should introduce them to 
some new delight. They quaff the hours as 
they would the wine-cup, drinking their liquid 





sweetness with all the zest of an epicure. They 
toss the golden opportunities from their hand, 
as one would toss worthless dust to the winds. 
It would be a business too solemn and serious 
to sit down and reflect how they have been 
living. They glide along as lightly as the even- 
ing zephyr that stirs the leaves and toys with 
the flowers, but seems to have no place whither 
it goes or whence it departs. They dream their 
life away, from the first quiet slumber of the 
cradle, to the deep, unbroken silence of the 
grave. The little bird sings not more flippantly 
its gay, unmeaning carols in the tree-top, or 
hops from bough to bough, and then speeds 
away on blithesome wing to fill some other at- 
mosphere with its joyous tide of song, as they 
sing, and dance, and flit along, trying at least 
to be happy in the present, and dreaming of 
future bliss; uncaring and unoppressed with 
anxious fears, though the shroud, and the awful 
tomb, and dread eternity, are just before them. 

How many are thus living! They see the 
beautiful manifestations of inanimate natare, 
and the happy existences in air, sea, and land, 
and the ever-changing tints and interesting 
appearances of humanity; they hear the sweet 
voice of Pleasure singing to every ear, and to 
all the ages, 

“A lay, 
Whose melody shall haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it ever on its golden way ;” 


eye, and ear, and heart are open to take in joy 
in every form and from every source; but O 
how they dread solemn reflection lest it should 
damp the glowing delight of their young, hope- 
ful, happy hearts! 

Now this is all a mistake; for while we are 
gathering flowers in the fields of joy, we need 
not pluck the poisonous flowers, there are 
enough others to yield their sweetness and 
beauty. When Pleasure sings the alluring 
strain that abducts the soul to ruin, it is well 
to turn away and heed rather thé voice of Wis- 
dom that calls to scenes of safety and eternal 
happiness. It is not true that virtue is without 
a charm. It is a falsehood which sin has been 
whispering in the ear of immortal spirits since 
time began, only to beguile and destroy them. 
The virtuous man loves beauty, goodness, and 


.truth wherever they may be found; he thank- 


fully takes the cup of joy which the hand of a 
loving Father presents to him; he does find ro- 
mance and enjoyment blooming all around him 
as he pursues his journey heavenward. But 
then he sees something nobler in life than 
merely its power to please, and he seeks that 
ennobling element, though he must deny him- 
self of many a passing joy, or scale hills of dif- 
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ficulty, or tread thorny pathways in order to 
win it. He is willing to be happy, but not at 
the sacrifice of his principles and the loss of 
heaven. 

There is another class of persons—poor, un- 
fortunate beings—who have no romance at all 
in their life. The iris coloring that once was 
thrown over every object is changed to a 
leaden hue, and the beautiful tintings have 
vanished under the touches of care and sorrow. 
The beauty and the glory that irradiated their 
lives have been crushed out, and naught is left 
but the seeds of disappointment: only the cin- 
ders remain of what was once the watch-fire of 
hope. The soul-subduing strain of some once 
favorite bard now wakens no echo in their souls. 
There is too much pressure on heart and life to 
con with interest what was wont to paint a 
sunset hue on cheek and brow. The romance 
of life has all faded, and left only the stern re- 
ality. Had they known all this was coming 
they might have prayed to die ere the Summer 
of poesy and golden hopes had borne away the 
flowers and the vernal beauty. Some spirits 
can resist the wearing influence of the rude 
waves with which life’s ocean laves them, the 
billows roll back in conscious weakness, and 
music rich and deep mocks the beating surges; 
but other spirits are not thus attuned. Their 
melody is drowned in the roar of the waters. 
It is easy to be joyous when wishes unspoken 
are gratified, when hope gilds the future and 
beckons on to greater bliss, when love weaves a 
rosy chain from which kind hands have plucked 
the thorns; who could not then be happy? But 
- when the sunlight is to be created; when the 
fingers must be pierced if the thorns are to be 
removed; when imagination must plume the 
drooping wings of hope, and the night of ad- 
versity comes on, with its withering frosts of 
grief and care; ah! then it is hard to avoid re- 
pining and despair. 

There are three marked periods in human 
life—childhood, youth, and age; and each period 
is not without its appropriate romance. How 
beautiful is childhood! It finds a charm where 
mature age finds only unrest and disgust. It 
trusts and hopes while many suspect and stand 
aloof. It has a heart to feel, while hardened 
men listened unmoved. Every thing is new to 
the child; the bright world teems with objects 
of interest. Its merry laugh rings out, wild 
and free, unfettered by any secret sorrow. How 
often in after years does the mind go back to 
the happy days of childhood, revisiting the old 
homestead where we first breathed the breath 
of life, and heard from maternal lips words of 
tenderness and instruction, There we first 





learned to lisp the name of mother, and the 
blessed name of Him who said, “ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” We remember the green 
fields where we used to sport, the trees in whose 
grateful shade we lingered in the long Summer 
days, and the brook into which we cast the 
pebbles, and wondered at the circling ripples 
that widened to the shore. We “sit in fancy 
on the turf-clad slope,” and pluck gay flowers, 
forming them into groups, which, with the fick- 
leness of childhood, we 


“Would throw away and straight take up again, 
Then fling them to the winds, and o’er the lawn 
Bound with so playful and so light a foot, 

That the pressed daisy scarce declined her head.” 


Then was the season of the unfolding bud, tim- 
idly exposing its delicate petals to the light. 
It was the strengthening and upward mounting 
of the tender plant, to be trained or deformed 
at the touch of any hand. It was the morning 
of life’s fair day when the sun shone with feeble 
rays upon dewy mead and misty hill-top; and 
the air was fresh, and the landscape glowed 
with beauty. The soul was clothed in the pure 
white robe of innocence, compared with the 
black stained garments that wrap it round in 
after years. The mind was like wax to receive 
impressions, and like marble to retain them. It 
is the very time to commence to live for heaven— 
to build up a Christian character which shall 
hereafter become the abode of all the graces, 
and reflect the glory of God in a sinful world, 
God has designed that the romance of child- 
hood should be made still more lovely by the 
attractions of religion. 

Then there is that interesting period of life 
called youth. Youth is preéminently the season 
of hope and action. It is often represented in 
the figure of a beautiful being in a small bark, 
on a smooth and pleasant stream. The banks 
are lined with flowers, and verdant fields, and 
trees with luxuriant foliage; the birds are sing- 
ing on every bough, and the air is filled with 
voices of hope and joy. The whole region 
seems to rest under a spell of enchantment. 
The prospect of mountain, and plain, and river, 
and lake, and sea is all flooded with light and 
glory; while far in the distance, and above ali, 
is dimly seen the glittering palace of worldly 
success, the end and aim of the life-long voy- 
age. But this is all too dreamy and languid 
for a representation of youth. There should be 
more of action in the scene. A modern poet, 
who comes nearer the true idea, has two con- 
ceptions or pictures of youth. The one is that 
of a youthful maiden, with “meek, brown eyes” 
and “ golden tresses,” standing “ where the brook 
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and river meet,” gazing timidly upon the swift- 
flowing brook, and the deep, still, broad river, 
pausing with “reluctant feet,” as though in 
vision conscious of angel calls and beckonings 
to a bright elysian. In her heart is the “dew 
of youth”. to descend upon wounds of sorrow, 
and on her lips the “smile of truth” to dart 
like sunshine, or the “smile of God,” into sun- 
less and cheerless hearts. The other conception 
is that. of a young man with sad looks but 
flashing eye, braving his banner through shades 
of night, and snow, and ice, up the Alpine 
mountain hight. Heedless of the dark pass, 
the roaring torrent, and the lowering tempest, 
he urges on and up the difficult ascent, still 
sounding out his strange watchword, “ Excel- 
sior.” 

Now, it is a truth, exemplified in the experi- 
ence of thousands, that while some of these 
glowing anticipations of youth may be realized, 
others never can be. The present is the time 
both for duty and enjoyment; the future may 
never bring a better day. Look out into the 
world and you will see “sorrow” written even 
on its sun-gilded monuments. This tranquillity 
will not always last. Soon the dancing ripples 
may be changed to whirlpools, and the gladness 
that bubbles up from life’s secret spring may be 
converted into bitter, burning*draughts. Do 
not crush in their Spring-time the fragrant buds 
of hope and joy. Frosts will darken all too 
soon the delicately-tinted blossoms, and the 
petals will fall to the ground withered, and can 
never be restored to their original freshness and 
beauty. Were you to plant your standard on 
Alpine hights, and climb wearily up the steeps, 
when the summit should. be gained you might 
be no nearer the possession of real happiness 
than you are now. Why not enjoy the bless- 
ings a kind Father has placed within our reach, 
instead of shadowing the spots of sunshine we 
have vouchsafed to us, by restless longings after 
the distant and unattainable? Inscribe “‘ excel- 
sior” upon your banner if you will, but follow 
the leadings of Providence rather than climb 
steep ascents only to perish in the snow. ' It 
will avail you nothing that poets sing your 


praise because you were found still clasping 


that.excelsior banner. Do not scorn the sweet 
flowers that are raising their tiny heads all 
around, and imploring you by the tear-drops in 
their blue eyes to weave them into a chaplet 
of happiness. Do not scorn them, we say, be- 
cause you are looking forward to a tree crowned 
with blossoms, on some high hill far away; you 
may reach that tree only to find the blossoms, 
which looked so enchanting through the mist 
of distance, canker-eaten and imperfect, not one 





fit to weave into a coronal; then perchance 
memory will cause you to sigh for the violets 
and lilies in the vale below. Be thankful for 
present joys; cheerfully accept also the duties 
of the living present, and God will hereafter add 
out of his rich storehouse, grace, mercy, and 
love, till with happiness your cup will run over. 

And is there romance in old age? Nature, 
philosophy, and poetry might unite in the an- 
swer, “No.” What a sadness is in those lines 
of Hood! 


“The Autumn is old, 
The sear leaves are flying; 
He hath gathered up gold, 
And now he is dying; 
Old age, begia sighing! 
The vintage is ripe, 
The harvest is heaping; 
But some that have sow’d 
Have no riches for reaping— 
Poor wretch, fall a weeping!” 


Then “the year is in its wane,” and “cold 
Winter gives warning,” and “the rivers run 
chill,” and “the red sun is sinking,” and the 
darkness begins to close around the spirit, and 
at last the silver cord that bound together soul 
and body is loosed, the golden bowl of earthly 
promise is broken at the fountain, and the 
weary wheel of changing life stands still and 
silent because its work is done. There seems 
no beauty, no gleam of joy in such a picture. 
But Religion paints old age, with clustering 
memories of a happy past and blissful commun- 
ings with heaven, still moving on to brighter 
prospects which a joyous eternity unfolds, and 
when on earth the scene ends, the twilight fades, 
and the night comes on, the aged pilgrim shrinks 
not from the darkness and the mystery; for as 
he has passed through all the stages of provi- 
dence and grace, from childhood with its simple 
piety, to old age with its happy memories and 
peaceful hopes, so now he shall pass through 
another stage, from life itself to endless joy and 
praise. 
—— 


THE RESURRECTION. 





Jzsvs, in his resurrection from the dead, has 
become not only the chief corner-stone, but the 
foundation of all our hopes; and, in the fact of 
his resurrection, we have the spark that vivifies 
the total of every promise. He might have 
suffered and died, to teach us of an incorrupti- 
ble inheritance, and still have left us but an 
unsatisfying possibility ; but, in his resurrection, 
he gave to the one the stamp of actuality that 
the other had—he gave us not only a hope it 
might be, but an assurance of the fact. 
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THE MIND AND ITS HOUSE. 





BY MBS. N. M’CONAUGHY. 





‘NOME one has said that “if you would make 
J a well man sick or kill a sick man by 
piecemeal, you need only set him about some 
regular, monotonous, muscular exercise, and 
have him keep up his spirits by the singsong— 

‘T am doing this for my health, 
I am doing this for my health, 
For my health, for my health, 
I am doing this for my health.’” 


Still, it is of vital importance for every one 
engaged in sedentary pursuits to take an 
abundance of exercise in some form, and that 
which is most agreeable will usually be the most 
beneficial. The-old medical maxim holds here 
that ‘the next best remedy is the best if the 
patient likes it better.’ The man who has no 
interest in budding flowers and climbing vines, 
and who takes only utilitarian views of cab- 
bage, and cucumber, and strawberry-beds, will 
find more of discomfort and vexation in soiling 
his hands by the cultivation of the earth than 
any benefit to his health from the exercise. 
Of course the principle has its limitations, and 
it is not always an unmitigated evil for neces- 
sity to compel a hard student to labor for some 
hours every day in what may not be congenial 
employment. Still, where one is at liberty to 
choose the most agreeable it is wiser to do if. 

No doubt Elihu Burritt owed much of his 
ability in acquiring knowledge with such won- 
derful rapidity to the eight hours a day of hard 
work at his anvil which his poverty compelled 
him. In after years he was sometimes obliged 
for his health’s sake to give up‘his school and 
study and go back to his leathern apron again 
for a time. 

Sir Isaac Newton was laying a good founda- 
tion for his future great discoveries by his 
ceaseless activity in early years, with hammer, 
and saw, and plane, constructing those wonder- 


ful miniature tables and cupboards which were - 


the delight of his little companions. 

It did not quench the fire of Shakspeare’s 
fancy when composing his immortal plays to 
carry daily the brick and mortar on his back 
which was to build houses in which they would 
afterward be performed. 

Doubtless Hugh Miller, “ whose only college 
was a stone-quarry,” found the strong muscle- 
power he was obliged to put forth in his ardu- 
ous calling a good preparation and helper to 
the great mind-power he afterward brought to 
bear on the profoundest geological exertions of 
the day. 





No doubt the world owes much of that great 
harvest of good which sprang from the giant 
intellect of John Wesley to those thousa :ds 
of miles of journeying on foot and on: horse, 
which he performed while pursuing his chosen 
calling. 

Webster was a hard-working backwoodsman, 
who could wield the ax as vigorously as he did 
in after years the mighty thoughts of his mass- 
ive brain. id 

Indeed, good honest labor of the hands is 
not hurtful to any one, however’ high ‘his posi- 
tion in the intellectual walks of life. It is in 
the pleasant hours of ease and relaxation that 
the assaults of temptation are peculiarly pow- 
erful, and we have good Jeremy Taylor’s ‘word 
for it, that “of all employment bodily labor is 
the most useful and of the greatest benefit for 
driving away the devil.” 

Nothing can make up to the mind for a want 
of this abundant physical activity in early 
years—a fact which parents and teachers should 
weigh well, and never lose sight of in culture 
of those intrusted to their care. 

“It was there the battle of Waterloo was 
won,” said the Duke of Wellington as he looked 
on the hearty sports of a group of school-boys 
on the Eton play-grounds where his boyhood 
had been spent. 

It is said that Adam Clarke was remarkable 
for nothing in childhood but the “strength he 
displayed in rolling large stones about,” and 
one suggests that this may be the secret of 
some of the power he afterward showed “in 
rolling forth large thoughts on the world.” 

Give your sons and daughters abundant time 
and space for hearty, pleasing exercise, sports 
that shall send the blood coursing joyously 
through their young veins, and do not be 
too fastidious with respect to a little boister- 
ous mirth, which shall strengthen their lungs 
and vocal organs for future service, helping, 
perhaps, to fit your son for using that very 
voice with power and eloquence in senate halls 
or the sacred desk. Who does not pity the 
spiritless, nerveless children of the fastidious 
mother whose great aim for her children is to 
have them forever in a state of decorous quiet, 
and their dainty, comfortless garments always 
unruffled and spotless! The text of their whole 
childhood’s history is, “Study to be quiet.” 
You will not see that mother’s son rising to 
high and honorable intellectual positions in the 
world. You will not see him go forth to work | 
with a strong and vigorous arm in some noble 
calling. At best he can drag through life at a 
feeble pace; with little of comfort to himself or 
usefulness to others. Perhaps it is a manifest- 
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and river meet,” gazing timidly upon the swift- 
flowing brook, and the deep, still, broad river, 
pausing with “reluctant feet,” as though in 
vision conscious of angel calls and beckonings 
to a bright elysian. In her heart is the “dew 
of youth” to descend upon wounds of sorrow, 
and on her lips the “smile of truth” to dart 
like sunshine, or the “smile of God,” into sun- 
less and cheerless hearts. The other conception 
is that of a young man with sad looks but 
flashing eye, braving his banner through shades 
of night, and snow, and ice, up the Alpine 
mountain hight. Heedless of the dark pass, 
the roaring torrent, and the lowering tempest, 
he urges on and up the difficult ascent, still 
sounding out his strange watchword, “ Excel- 
sior.” 

Now, it is a truth, exemplified in the experi- 
ence of thousands, that while some of these 
glowing anticipations of youth may be realized, 
others never can be. The present is the time 
both for duty and enjoyment; the future may 
never bring a better day. Look out into the 
world and you will see “sorrow” written even 
on its sun-gilded monuments. This tranquillity 
will not always last. Soon the dancing ripples 
may be changed to whirlpools, and the gladness 
that bubbles up from life’s secret spring may be 
converted into bitter, burning *draughts. Do 
not crush in their Spring-time the fragrant buds 
of hope and joy. Frosts will darken all too 
soon the delicately-tinted blossoms, and the 
petals will fall to the ground withered, and can 
never be restored to their original freshness and 
beauty. Were you to plant your standard on 
Alpine hights, and climb wearily up the steeps, 
when the summit should be gained you might 
be no nearer the possession of real happiness 
than you are now. Why not enjoy the bless- 
ings a kind Father has placed within our reach, 
instead of shadowing the spots of sunshine we 
have vouchsafed to us, by restless longings after 
the distant and unattainable? Inscribe “ excel- 
sior” upon your banner if you will, but follow 
the leadings of Providence rather than climb 
steep ascents only to perish in the snow. It 
will avail you nothing that poets sing your 
praise because you were found still clasping 
that excelsior banner. Do not scorn the sweet 
flowers that are raising their tiny heads all 
around, and imploring you by the tear-drops in 
their blue eyes to weave them into a chaplet 
of happiness. Do not scorn them, we say, be- 
cause you are looking forward to a tree crowned 
with blossoms, on some high hill far away; you 
may reach that tree only to find the blossoms, 
which looked so enchanting through the mist 
of distance, canker-eaten and imperfect, not one 





fit to weave into a coronal; then perchance 
memory will cause you to sigh for the violets 
and lilies in the vale below. Be thankful for 
present joys; cheerfully accept also the duties 
of the living present, and God will hereafter add 
out of his rich storehouse, grace, mercy, and 
love, till with happiness your cup will run over. 

And is there romance in old age? Nature, 
philosophy, and poetry might unite in the an- 
swer, “No.” What a sadness is in those lines 
of Hood! 


“The Autumn is old, 
The sear leaves are flying; 
He hath gathered up gold, 
And now he is dying; 
Old age, begia sighing! 
The vintage is ripe, 
The harvest is heaping; 
But some that have sow'd 
Have no riches for reaping— 
Poor wretch, fall a weeping!” 


Then “the year is in its wane,” and “cold 
Winter gives warning,” and “the rivers run 
chill,” and “the red sun is sinking,” and the 
darkness begins to close around the spirit, and 
at last the silver cord that bound together soul 
and body is loosed, the golden bowl of earthly 
promise is broken at the fountain, and the 
weary wheel of changing life stands still and 
silent because its work is done. There seems 
no beauty, no gleam of joy in such a picture. 
But Religion paints old age, with clustering 
memories of a happy past and blissful commun- 
ings with heaven, still moving on to brighter 
prospects which a joyous eternity unfolds, and 
when on earth the scene ends, the twilight fades, 
and the night comes on, the aged pilgrim shrinks 
not from the darkness and the mystery; for as 
he has passed through all the stages of provi- 
dence and grace, from childhood with its simple 
piety, to old age with its happy memories and 
peaceful hopes, so now he shall pass through 
another stage, from life itself to endless joy and 
praise. 
——————— 


THE RESURRECTION. 





Jesus, in his resurrection from the dead, has 
become not only the chief corner-stone, but the 
foundation of all our hopes; and, in the fact of 
his resurrection, we have the spark that vivifies 
the total of every promise. He might have 
suffered and died, to teach us of an incorrupti- 
ble inheritance, and still have left us but an 
unsatisfying possibility ; but, in his resurrection, 
he gave to the one the stamp of actuality that 
the other had—he gave us not only a hope it 
might be, but an assurance of the fact. 
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THE MIND AND ITS HOUSE. 


BY MRS. N. M'CONAUGHY, 


‘OME one has said that “if you would make 
\J a well man sick or kill a sick man by 
piecemeal, you need only set him about some 
regular, monotonous, muscular exercise, and 
have him keep up his spirits by the singsong— 

‘T am doing this for my health, 
I am doing this for my health, 
For my health, for my health, 
I am doing this for my health.’” 


Still, it is of vital importance for every one 
engaged in sedentary pursuits to take an 
abundance of exercise in some form, and that 
which is most agreeable will usually be the most 
beneficial. The old medical maxim holds here 
that ‘the next best remedy is the best if the 
patient likes it better.” The man who has no 
interest in budding flowers and climbing vines, 
and who takes only utilitarian views of cab- 
bage, and cucumber, and strawberry-beds, will 
find more of discomfort and vexation in soiling 
his hands by the cultivation of the earth ‘han 
any benefit to his health from the exercise. 
Of course the principle has its limitations, and 
it is not always an unmitigated evil for neces- 
sity to compel a hard student to labor for some 
hours every day in what may not be congenial 
employment. Still, where one is at liberty to 
choose the most agreeable it is wiser to do if. 

No doubt Elihu Burritt owed much of his 
ability in acquiring knowledge with such won- 
derful rapidity to the eight hours a day of hard 
work at his anvil which his poverty compelled 
him. In after years he was sometimes obliged 
for his health’s sake to give up his school and 
study and go back to his leathern apron again 
for a time. 

Sir Isaac Newton was laying a good founda- 
tion for his future great discoveries by his 
ceaseless activity in early years, with hammer, 
and saw, and plane, constructing those wonder- 
ful miniature tables and cupboards which were 
the delight of his little companions. 

It did not quench the fire of Shakspeare’s 
fancy when composing his immortal plays to 
carry daily the brick and mortar on his back 
which was to build houses in which they would 
afterward be performed. 

Doubtless Hugh Miller, “ whose only college 
was a stone-quarry,” found the strong muscle- 
power he was obliged to put forth in his ardu- 
ous calling a good preparation and helper to 
the great mind-power he afterward brought to 
bear on the profoundest geological exertions of 
the day. 








No doubt the world owes much of that great 


| harvest of good which sprang from the g‘ant 


intellect of John Wesley to those thousands 
of miles of journeying on foot and on horse, 
which he performed while pursuing his chosen 
calling. 

Webster was a hard-working backwoodsman 
who could wield the ax as vigorously as he did 
in after years the mighty thoughts of his mass- 
ive brain. 

Indeed, good honest labor of the hands is 
not hurtful to any one, however high his posi- 
tion in the intellectual walks of life. It is in 
the pleasant hours of ease and relaxation that 
the assaults of temptation are peculiarly pow- 
erful, and we have good Jeremy Taylor's word 
for it, that “of all employment bodily labor is 
the most useful and of the greatest benefit for 
driving away the devil.” 

Nothing can make up to the mind for a want 
of this abundant physical activity in early 
years—a fact which parents and teachers should 
weigh well, and never lose sight of in culture 
of those intrusted to their care. 

“It was there the battle of Waterloo was 
won,” said the Duke of Wellington as he looked 
on the hearty sports of a group of school-boys 
on the Eton play-grounds where his boyhood 
had been spent. 

It is said that Adam Clarke was remarkable 
for nothing in childhood but the “strength he 
displayed in rolling large stones about,” and 
one suggests that this may be the secret of 
some of the power he afterward showed “in 
rolling forth large thoughts on the world.” 

Give your sons and daughters abundant time 
and space for hearty, pleasing exercise, sports 
that shall send the blood coursing joyously 
through their young veins, and do not be 
too fastidious with respect to a little boister- 
ous mirth, which shall strengthen their lungs 
and vocal organs for future service, helping, 
perhaps, to fit your son for using that very 
voice with power and eloquence in senate halls 
or the sacred desk. Who does not pity the 
spiritless, nerveless children of the fastidious 
mother whose great aim for her children is to 
have them forever in a state of decorous quiet, 
and their dainty, comfortless garments always 
unruffled and spotless! The text of their whole 
childhood’s history is, “Study to be quiet.” 
You will not see that mother’s son rising to 
high and honorable intellectual positions in the 
world. You will not see him go forth to work 
with a strong and vigorous arm in some noble 
calling. At best he can drag through life at a 
feeble pace, with little of comfort to himself or 
usefulness to others. Perhaps it is a manifest- 
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ation of the Creator’s loving-kindness that 
such little ones are more often taken early from 
a world that will afford them little else but 
tral and suffering. 

But not only must this exercise lay the 
foundation of a sound and vigorous constitu- 
tion in early years, but it must be continued 
all down the course of the individual’s life. In 
no other way can the mind and soul be kept 
in a natural, healthful state. The religious re- 
cluse becomes the fanatical enthusiast, and the 
scholar who shuts himself up forever with his 
books soon becomes a diseased, discontented, 
unhappy being, with no elastic spring about 
body or mind. 

Lord Palmerston, who would seem to have 
drank at the fountain of perpetual youth, em- 
ploys his hours of relaxation in the most active 
physical exercise. There is no cosmetic to 
compare with it for maintaining the glowing 
hue of youth, and no device so effectual for 
chasing away wrinkles. That brilliant woman, 
who enchained by her beauty the heart of a 
sovereign when she was long past sixty, used 
every morning after her bath in cold water to 
mount her horse and spend hours in the open 
air. A suggestion for our fair daughters to 
treasure up, 

The kind of exercise must, of course, depend 
on the individual’s surroundings; but some 
kind is within the reach of every healthful 
person, and will help immeasurably a vast 
majority of invalids. Household duties form a 
province peculiar to woman, and it is for the 
interest of every daughter, whether her posi- 
tion be lofty or lowly, to be familiar with every 
department of it. Let her set about it with a 
will, and it will soon become a delightful recre- 
ation, and add to her own self-respect and self- 
reliance, while it lightens burdens and adds to 
the enjoyment of many others. 

The practice of taking suitable daily exercise 
will, no doubt, add years to your life. Nearly 
all the famous pedestrians have been noted for 
long life. And here we have suggested a 
method of exercise which is open to all. It 
requires no expenditure, and is easily practiced. 
You may object, “I have not time for a walk,” 
when in fact you have not time to do without 
one. The time you lose in listless, spiritless 
labor would be made up to you fourfold by 
the quickening of all your activities by a good, 
bracing half-hour’s walk with a cheerful com- 
panion. Cheerfulness is one of the most pow- 
erful working elements, and you can never pos- 
sess it while your body is habitually and need- 
lessly inactive. You will live longer and to 
better purpose, you will be far happier and 








more useful to others, and possess a sounder 
mind in a sound body if you will but lay it 
down as an undeviating rule to take daily and 
abundant exercise. 


— 


DIAMONDS AND HEARTS. 





BY METTIE CHACE. 





VERY gem must be subjected to severe 

friction and harsh rubbing, to hewings here 
and cuttings there, before, by its brilliancy and 
polish, it is accounted worthy of a place in 
coronets and crowns. There is not one 80 
bright and sparkling as not to need additional 
luster, and none so rough and dull that it may 
not be brightened. ’T is true some need more 
friction than others, and may be polished in 
various ways, while for the diamond there re- 
mains but one way. Diamond alone can cut 
diamond. Diamond dust only can give the 
rarest radiance to diamond. Yet this which is 
hardest to polish is prized above all other pre- 
cious stones. There are many things that 
attract us by their sparkling, and we sometimes 
believe we have at length found a gem which 
needs no polishing, and we laugh to think how 
many have believed a lie. But let us pick up 
the glittering thing; alas! it is but a grain of 
sand or a bit of straw reflecting the sunlight, 
very pretty but worthless. Where, now, is our 
boasted assurance? In our haste to grasp the 
shining straw we passed close by a diamond, 
which, lying in calm content at our feet all 
uncouth and homely, seemed a hated rock, 
while it awaited but the hand of the skillful 
lapidary to make it reflect from its crystalling 
depths the image of him who looks upon it. 
’T is still true that no gem is polished without 
friction. 

Some have called the heart a lute, whose 
low, soft music is yielded to the gentlest touch. 
Now glad, joyous tones echo and reécho through 
the chambers of the soul as cheerfulness and 
happiness strike the notes, and anon sad, 
sweet cadences float around as Sorrow’s chast- 
ening hand sweeps the strings after misfortune 
has coldly and sternly tightened them. The 
music of the heart is tenderer and holier than 
aught else heard upon earth; it is the prelude 
to the songs the angels sing. Again, the heart 
is like the sky—a part of heaven; as changeful 
and variable too, for as athwart the one thick 
clouds chase each other in madness, in wildness, 
and confusion, sending forth deep mutterings and 
groanings of thunder and livid flashes of light- 
ning, all of which spend their fury in moanings, 
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and wailings of wind, and wild cries, and low 
sobbings of rain, so darkness and destruction 
are driven across the other, and when they have 
searched, and pierced, and riven it, the heart’s 
blood is poured forth in tears. And as, then, 
through the mist appears the bow of light and 
beauty in the heavens, and again all is serenest. 
blue, so does the bow of hope and peace expand 
in the heart through its tears, leaving it all 
calmness and quiet, bearing no trace of the 
tempest so lately raging there. As a fountain 
which sends forth now sweet and now bitter 
water, so is the heart filled with hatred in its 
spoutings of revilings and wickedness, and filled 
with love in its gushings of tenderness. Like 
a spring whose waters flow quietly yet steadily, 
nourishing many thread-like rills; like the 
ocean lashed to fury by the harsh temper of 
ihe wind; like richest soil in which Nature has 
hidden all carefully and cunningly many germs 
which Summer’s sun and Winter’s snow alike 
cause to burst forth into beauty and blossom- 
ing; so prosperity’s warm rays and adversity’s 
cold storm develop and unfold rarest traits of 
character, and fit the soul for its transplanting 
to paradise. Fit similes are all these, embody- 
ing much truth as well as beauty. But fittest 
of all is the likening of the heart to the dia- 
mond. This world is a great lapidary estab- 
lishment—God the proprietor, and hearts the 
stones to be brightened. No heart may rightly 
be called a diamond till it has been proven 
such by its strength when rubbed and scoured 
with adversity’s dust. When deepest darkness 
shall hang about the soul, and raven-winged 
Despair brood near, just let it remember that 
no gem is polished without friction, and be 
glad if by suffering this polish may be given. 
The heart will shrink from this harshness, for 
it is a sensitive stone. The making smooth its 
rough places, knocking off here and there a 
corner to give it symmetry and beauty, causes 
pain and anguish, but if it would prove itself 
of value it must be strong and submit to the 
rubbing. 

There are those who, sparkling and shining 
in their wit and beauty, fain would have us 
believe them diamonds, but we shall see that, 
instead of increased brilliancy from friction, 
their beauty is marred, or they are ground in 
pieces by the hard circumstances which rub 
them. As often the diamond in polishing is 
reduced to half its original size and weight, its 
value increasing as does its brilliancy, so the 
heart may be stripped of all its possessions, 
friends, and reputation, and may have to strug- 
gle with poverty and want; scorn and con- 
tumely may meet it every-where, yet all these 





will but give it luster, where before it may 
have seemed of little worth. 

Character is what we are; reputation is what 
we may appear to others. The tarnishing of 
the reputation may be the brightening of the 
character. The hand of bereavement oft applies 
the friction, and the heart by reason of such 
grief becomes chastened, and learns to think 
affliction kind since it has made it purer and 
better. Poverty, too, with a stern and unre- 
lenting hold, grasps many, and by combating 
with its roughness and severity all the nobler 
and higher impulses of their natures are called 
into exercise, and thus are they polished. But 
bitterer and sterner than all others is slander. 
Woe to that soul that must receive its friction 
from such a source! No wonder such wailings 
and moanings go up to heaven, and that the 
unvoiced prayer ever is, “Father, let some 
other hand apply the friction.” Ah, it will 
rasp and grind the soul to powder if it can; it 
will seek to crush it utterly, to cut off every 
hope, to render it a worthless thing, to be cast 
out forever from the presence of the noble and 
the good; but never fear, from even such a 
furnace it will come forth as gold refined, from 
even such severity it will gain new luster. 
And should it, because polished less easily than 
many, be called of no account, yet neither 
pearls nor diamonds are dissolved by mud, and 
God sees it, and in the day when he maketh 
up his jewels it shall shine in his own most 
regal crown, all the brighter for having been 
taken from the mire. 

Yes, hearts are diamonds placed here in the 
rough, to be polished through the grinding 
power of adverse circumstances for a setting in 
a crown there. Not for adorning the brow of 
angels or archangels, though for this we might 
patiently bear the friction, but far above the 
crowns of the angels, on the very brow of the 
Almighty, shall sparkle these most precious 


gems, 
—_——— 


TRUE HUMILITY. 





Ir we can forbear thinking proudly of our- 
selves, and that it is only God’s goodness if we 
exceed other men in any thing; if we heartily 
desire to do all the good we can to others; 
if we do cheerfully submit to any affliction, 
as that which we think best for us, because 
God has laid it upon us, and receive any 
blessings he vouchsafes to confer upon us, 
as his own bounty, and very much above our 
merit, he will bless this temper of ours into 
that humility which he expects and accepts.— 
Lord Clarendon. 
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BY REY. WILLIAM GRAHAM, A. M. 


MISSION SCHOOL AT FORT COFFEE, 


HE delight of an Indian is a blanket. Male 

and female, old and young, are supplied 
with this indispensable. They carry it with 
them wherever they go, using it for a garment 
by day and for a bed by night. They do not, 
however, spread their blanket when they lie 
down, but first wrap it carefully around them 
and then lie down to rest. Among the less 
cultivated the blanket is the only garment worn, 
with the exception of leggins and moccasins, 
which are indispensable in traveling in the for- 
ests. The mother makes an additional use of 
the blanket; she carries her child in it upon 
her shoulders, but makes it answer at the same 
time to protect herself from the cold and storm. 
She doubles her blanket and spreads it at the 
root of a tree, with the double edge turned up 
about a foot on the trunk of the tree; then set- 
ting the little pappoose upright in it, she stoops 
with her back to the child and gathers the 
blanket around her. On rising the babe’s head 
only is exposed back of the mother’s neck, its 
little arms resting upon her shoulders. By 
drawing the blanket tightly around her below 
the child an easy case is formed, where it rests 
for hours, sometimes for half a day, as the 
mother travels either on foot or on a pony. An 
Indian woman strides a horse like a man, and 
manages the wildest animal with great dexter- 
ity, holding the bridle with one hand and her 
blanket containing her pappoose with the other, 
her long, black hair dangling over her shoulders. 
When an Indian urchin arrives at the age to 
receive a blanket he is as much delighted as a 
little boy with his first pair of trowsers, strut- 
ting about with undisguised feelings of manli- 
ness, while the older ones look on the juvenile 
assumptions and audacity with manifest pleas- 
ure, grinning and uttering complacent words 
and grunts. 

The boys brought into the mission school by 
their parents or friends were generally thinly 
and poorly clad, wearing over their flimsy calico 
hunting-shirt a blanket. But as the mission 
was to furnish clothing for the pupils, the par- 
ents were shrewd enough to retain the blankets 
and take them home with them after delivering 
their charge. The first duty required of a new- 
comer was, that he should be shorn of his long 
locks and washed. He was then taken to the 
wardrobe and fitted with garments, of which a 
good supply of all sizes was kept on hand. 
With all this he was delighted, except that 





sometimes he would demur at losing his fine 
hair. When thus clothed from head to foot, he 
next looked for a blanket, and was much dis- 
appointed when he found that this article, which 
he had learned to associate with manhood, was 
not supplied; sometimes he ventured to inquire 
with evident concern how he was to sleep with- 
out a blanket. Some of them had never seen a 
bed. It was to them a new-fangled arrange- 
ment for sleeping which was explained with 
difficulty, and which they seemed to abhor. The 
idea of undressing in order to sleep was some- 
thing they could not see the propriety of, and a 
custom they were loth to adopt. Their antipa- 
thy to our sleeping arrangements suggested to 
my mind, for the first time, the power which 
custom has over us. Never before had I been 
called on to assign reasons for a bed. And cer- 
tainly in their case there were two sides to the 
question. Why should they go into a house to 
sleep, when the green sward under the out- 
spreading trees on the campus in that mild 
climate was much more inviting? Why swel- 
ter in the hot, unwholesome air of a low log- 
hut, when a cool, bracing atmosphere circulated 
without? Why undress at night, only to dress 
again in the morning in the same manner with 
the same garments? I thought of the boy’s 
objection to washing, that his face would get 
dirty again. Do not many of our expenses and 
cares arise from unnecessary changes in civilized 
life? Is not too much of our time consumed in 
a routine for which we can assign no valid 
reasons? 

Our rules at the mission, however, were per- 
emptory, and had to be obeyed. The presence 
and authority of one of the teachers was needed 
at first to induce the boys to strip and go to 
bed. The whole process of undressing, sleeping, 
and dressing and washing in the morning was 
carefully explained by the aid of an interpreter. 
One little fellow, about nine years old, whom 
we named Nathan Sexton, for an erratical old 
Presbyterian preacher, proved more stubborn 
and wily than the’rest. He was a pure-blooded 
Choctaw, and about as sly and determinate as 
could be imagined. It was a full week before 
he could be made to submit to the bed. He 
sullenly yielded to get in bed with another boy, 
but after I left the room he would crawl out 
again, put on his pants, and stretch himself on 
the floor before the fire, where he slept till 
morning. The rod had to be resorted to at last 
before he could be conquered. 

The Indian’s sense of modesty, and of the 
proprieties of civilized life in dress, is very de- 
ficient. They are always proud of dress as an 
ornament, but have to learn why the body 
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should be oppressed with clothing at all times, 
especially when the weather is hot. Among 
the older students was Monroe Jackson, who 
not unfrequently indulged in liberties which 
amounted to insubordination. His spirit, how- 
ever, was by no means insubordinate. When 
convicted of improprieties he always affected 
ignorance, and with an amusing undercurrent 
of genuine humor he would immediately set 
about correcting his course. He was in fact 
the clown of the school, and while his dry hu- 
mor and inimitable drollery had much of rare 
merit in them, they often came in the way of 
good order. He was a stout-grown young man 
of pure Indian blood, not dull at his books, fond 
of sport, and full of wit and pranks. One pleas- 
ant Saturday evening, after the weekly change 
of clothing had been distributed among the 
students, I took a short horseback ride, accom- 
panied by my wife. Jackson had demanded a 
new shirt when the distribution was made, but 
had been overruled. We were surprised on our 
return to the mission premises by seeing him 
sporting about on the campus, with nothing to 
cover his body except pantaloons, his red back 
glistening in the evening sunlight. When sum- 
moned to the office to give an account for his 
immodest behavior, he affected not to have in- 
tended any misdemeanor, and hurried off with 
all speed, dodging around the corners with lu- 
dicrous impetuosity to his room, where he put 
on his garment and resumed his place in the 
play. Patches on his garment had been the 
cause of his refusing to wear it. Mending gar- 
ments is a civilized invention which the boys 
abhorred; they preferred a rent to a patch at 
any time. 

We had an unruly yoke of oxen on the farm, 
given to the practice of running away. Jackson 
was a good driver when he had a mind to do it, 
and was one of the few that could manage this 
ungovernable team. He had, however, to be 
closely watched, otherwise he was sure to cut 
up some caper and make them run just for the 
fun of the thing. One evening he was drawing 
wood up the bluff out of the river bottom, 
when I took occasion to watch him from a con- 
cealed place. After unloading the wagon and 
turning the oxen down hill he used every means 
to make them run. He and the oxen being of 
the same mind his plan succeeded well. Away 
went oxen and wagon pell-mell down the hill 
and across the clearing, never stopping till they 
plunged headlong over the bank into the river. 
Meantime Jackson stood on the hill like a 
statue, never moving an inch or uttering a 
sound, holding his whipstock erect in one hand 


with the other arm akimbo, and looking on as 
Vou. XXIV.—11 





if in stark amazement. The whole scene was 
provoking to the last degree, and yet it was so 
ludicrous that it was difficult to repress laugh- 
ter. When I approached him he turned and, 
with an arch look, dryly remarked, “Run off! 
want drink!” On another occasion he broke a 
wagon into pieces, and lost a dressed beef in the 
woods some distance from the mission. It was 
difficult to fix a penalty for these offenses, the 
witnesses being wanting; could the oxen have 
spoken they might have told a tale. To have 
dismissed him as driver would have delighted 
him, and to have punished him by giving him 
more than his regular turns at it might result 
in numerous catastrophes. An Indian not only 
despises to drive oxen, but utterly refuses to do 
it unless he is pressed to the service. 

At work the boys always required some one 
to attend them, otherwise but little was done. 
For such work as chopping, grubbing, and hoe- 
ing they seemed to have the greatest dislike. 
To them it was menial; they had seen it done 
only by squaws and slaves. They worked, how- 
ever, because it was required, not from inclina- 
tion or conviction of its manliness. The teach- 
ers usually set them the example, and taught 
them the use of tools. Yet all fears might be 
dismissed as to any, one injuring himself by 
hard work. Athletic sports were their delight, 
but work they despised. They are very proud, 
and the drudgery of labor is disassociated by 
them from dignity and manhood. There was 
one branch of labor at the mission more dis- 
tasteful to them than all others, chiefly, no 
doubt, because with the natives it is performed 
by the squaws. We had two large hominy 
blocks, in which the corn was beaten and broken 
with wooden pestles. It required two to each 
block, and four stout boys were required to put 
in all the time allotted to work in order to meet 
the demand. Hominy was the chief article of 
food with us. The male branch of the mission 
numbered over sixty persons, and the female 
school had thirty pupils, which required no lit- 
tle amount of hominy. Besides, the uncertainty 
of navigation on the Arkansas River, by which 
means our flour was transported to us, and the 
inferiority of the mills in Arkansas, where we 
obtained our corn-meal, often left us with noth- 
ing but hominy and meat to subsist on. It had 
been our custom to initiate the new-comers of 
the larger size into the mysteries of manual 
labor by putting them to the hominy blocks, 
because they were better fitted for that simple 
work than for other duties. It was like putting 
a raw apprentice first at turning the grindstone, 
a practice common among mechanics, The most 
awkward boys were also assigned more fre- 
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quently to this work, while the more ingenious 
were promoted to higher branches of labor. 
This policy, however, soon began to work mis- 
chief. The handlers of the pestle were tanta- 
lized with mortifying epithets, and their branch 
of necessary industry was brought into disre- 
pute. The trouble looked serious, and threat- 
ened insubordination. It was evident that 
nothing short of a remodeling of the entire 
working corps could remedy the evil. This 
policy was, therefore, determined on. Four of 
the oldest, and proudest, and most influential 
young men of the school were selected and 
taken into private counsel. The whole matter 
was explained, and the necessity of order, equal- 
ity, and subordination was insisted upon as 
indispensable to the government of the school. 
Their manhood was then appealed to, and their 
assistance and codperation was asked for in the 
new measure. Their response to our appeal 
was noble and cordial. These four young men 
were put to the hominy blocks for one week, 
after which we had no more trouble in that 
direction. 

The boys employed their afternoons on Sat- 
urdays in hunting and fishing—chiefly the 
former. They were allowed no fire-arms, but 
used the bow and arrow, with which they were 
well supplied by their own ingenuity. Any 
Indian boy can make a bow, and take game, to 
the surprise of the uninitiated. For the bow 
they use the mulberry, in view of the spring in 
the wood; the cord is made of raw hide, and the 
arrows are of reeds or cane. They are wary 
and stealthy in approaching their game, and 
more successful with their simple bows than 
many are with the rifle. Their game and fish 
were their own, and were roasted by them at 
their fires. They never failed to have abund- 
ance, for they seemed to eat every thing that 
run in the forest except snakes, and even these 
they would catch alive for amusement. One 
Saturday evening, when I was making my nine 
o'clock tour of the rooms, I noticed the carcass 
of a huge skunk roasting before a blazing fire. 
A little boy named James Lewis, who was 
nearly white and a great favorite with my wife, 
was an inmate of the room where the roasting 
operation was going on. A few days afterward 
Mrs. G. catechised him concerning their banquet. 
He admitted that they had eaten the animal, 
that he had partaken of it himself, that it was 
good, but seemed to feel ashamed when he 
learned that white people did not eat such game. 
Besides small animals, birds, and tortoises, the 
‘boys ate almost every variety of wild berries, 


;pods, and roots, so that some seasons of the 
sxyear their Saturdays were feast days. The 





pecan and other delicious nuts also abounded in 
the country and enriched their store. 

The students were required to speak the En- 
glish language altogether in conversation at the 
mission, except in case of sickness. Each lodg- 
ing-room had a captain appointed over it, who 
was to see that this and other rules were ob- 
served, and to report any cases of insubordina- 
tion at head-quarters. This rule we found nec- 
essary in order to facilitate and hasten the 
acquirement of the English. Like all other 
people they are pertinaciously attached to their 
vernacular. All our rules were explained 
through the school interpreter. The students 
were, however, allowed to read the few books 
written in their own language, which consisted 
of portions of the Scriptures, a small hymn- 
book, spelling, and a few-simple reading lessons, 
These translations were made by some of the 
older missionaries of the American Board, who 
had labored among the tribe before they emi- 
grated from Mississippi. The English alphabet 
is used in these translations, as is the case in 
every other tribe except the Cherokees, who 
have an alphabet of their own, the -invention 
of a native. The largest liberty was also al- 
lowed in the use of the native language in re- 
ligious devotion, singing, prayer, and speaking 
in class meetings. The older and steadier relig- 
ious students were appointed class-leaders, and 
authorized to hold prayer meetings and exhort 
several times during the week in their rooms. 
Once a week a class meeting was conducted by 
one of the missionaries, at which the members 
of the missionary families and all the religious 
students were present. The native convert then 
spoke to his leader through an interpreter, and 
received advice from him through the same 
channel. These meetings were interesting and 
inspiring beyond description. To see these boys 
and young men, so recently from the forest and 
from paganism, stand up and talk of Jesus and 
salvation from sin through faith in him, the big 
tears of gratitude rolling down over their dusky 
cheeks, was enough to melt and move the hard- 
est heart. And then to hear them, in the trans- 
port of their religious joy, roll off their harmo- 
nious numbers in Choctaw song, made it difficult 
to repress the shout of triumph. Their relig- 
ious emotions were neither superficial nor tran- 
sient, but deep, thorough, and abiding. Occa- 
sionally John Page, an educated native preacher, 
would hold meetings among the students, 
preaching, exhorting, leading prayer meetings 
and class with evident effect. On such occa- 
sions the white missionaries were spectators, 
but not always silent ones; for who could 
maintain silence when the work of grace was 
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progressing among the young men of a pagan 
tribe? 

John M’Intosh, our first interpreter for the 
school and in our religious meetings, was one 
of the earliest students. He was a large, ath- 
letic young man, of noble bearing, mild temper, 
and sweet and quiet spirit. He had some affin- 
ities of blood to the Chickasaws, but was more 
than half white. He was deeply pious, and was 
never known to transgress a rule of the school 
knowingly. However valuable his services were 
to the school, we felt that his usefulness could 
be extended by laboring at large in the nation. 
He was licensed to preach, and put on a circuit 
where he succeeded well, and was faithful when 
last heard from. His manly bearing, sound 
judgment, and deliberate caution eminently fit- 
ted him for a leader, and commanded respect 
wherever he went. Though not brilliant nor 
eloquent, yet his mental strength and attain- 
ments insured attention and respect. 

His successor as interpreter was John Wil- 
kins, named after a venerable layman in the 
Church at Indianapolis, Indiana. Ho was a 
full-blooded Choctaw, small in stature but sym- 
metrical in form, lithe and active. He was a 
faithful student, a little above medium in his 
progress, sprightly and somewhat brilliant, and 
eloquent in speech. He was pious, a class- 
leader, and a most charming singer. He loved 
to read aloud, both in his own language and the 
English, was fond of making speeches, and cul- 
tivated modulation, emphasis, and other general 
principles of oratory. He was a center of at- 
traction at the mission, gathering around him 
groups of the boys who loved and admired him, 
and his room was generally vocal with the 
sound of song, reading, and prayer. He had 
but little taste for play, and while others were 
at their sports he was in his room occupied 
with his favorite studies, or with book in hand 
was wandering in the woods. Shortly after I 
left the mission he, too, started out in the min- 
istry. These young men were both poor, and 
practiced the strictest economy and self-denial, 
having nothing but their annuities of a few 
dollars. M’Intosh was accustomed to walk 
sixty miles between the mission and his home 
near Red River without eating a meal, sleeping 
in the woods at night. 

Ashley Burns, a pure-blooded Choctaw, was 
also one of our class-leaders. He was regarded 
as one of the most pious members of the school, 
and no doubt was, but there was a certain sly- 
ness and reserve in his manner which was diffi- 





cult to account for. His religious character, 
however, afterward passed under a cloud in 
consequence of an immorality which took every | 
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body by surprise; but he arose to eminence in 
his nation, and when last heard from he occu- 
pied the bench of Chief Justice. 

Hiram R. Pitchlyn, nephew of the distin- 
guished chief and United States interpreter, 
Col. Peter P. Pitchlyn, was one of the earliest 
students of the school. He was so near white 
that an unpracticed eye would not detect the 
Indian in his blood; his features, however, were 
purely Indian, and he spoke the language flu- 
ently. He was allied by blood both to the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, and drew annuities 
from both tribes. He was wealthy, and had 
his property under his own control, according 
to Indian custom, though he was yet under 
twenty-one years of age. Notwithstanding his 
wealth, he was an orderly and faithful student, 
laboring and dressing like his fellows, except on 
the Sabbath and when he visited, at which 
times he claimed the right to appear in a style 
becoming his means. I was indebted to his 
manly influence more than once for the good 
discipline of the school. His wealth and noble 
family connection gave him a prominence in the 
school which, to his honor be it said, he did 
not abuse. His uncle, an intelligent and well- 
educated gentleman, frequently visited the mis- 
sion, gave his nephew good advice, and exerted 
a happy influence in favor of education through- 
out the tribe. I had no warmer friend, nor 
more tractable student at the mission than Mr. 
Pitchlyn. The superintendent, however, did 
not succeed so well with him. Undertaking to 
brow-beat and humiliate him, Pitchlyn’s blood 
became aroused, and an alienation ensued which 
came well-nigh ending tragically. He afterward 
went to the States and entered the Indiana 
Asbury University. He then attended medical 
lectures in the city of Philadelphia, and gradu- 
ated with honor to the degree of M. D. Dr. 
Pitchlyn married a Miss Morrow, of Greencastle, 
Indiana, and in consequence of this alliance did 
not return as a resident to his people. He has 
an interesting family and an extensive practice 
as a physician. 

Solomon Noah was one of our most orderly 
students and a class-leader. He was a stout 
Choctaw, about twenty years of age, less apt in 
study than some others, indistinct in his enun- 
ciation of the English, but a young man of deep 
sincerity, high conscientiousness, and sterling 
integrity. In the midst of his usefulness and 
hope he was suddenly stricken down by pneu- 
monia and died. 

The first death we had among the students 
after my arrival, and I think the third in the 
He 
was one of the first six students present at the 
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opening of the school at its first session, then 
about fifteen years of age. He began in the 
alphabet, but made such rapid progress in his 
studies, that in three weeks he was able to read 
in the New Testament in a Sunday school class. 
He embraced religion, was baptized, and united 
with the Church during the first session of the 
school. Moses was an orphan, and had no one 
to care for him except his new friends, the mis- 
sionaries. During the vacation, when the other 
students visited their homes and friends, he 
begged to remain at the mission, stating with 
touching modesty that he had no home to go 
to. His case was an affecting one, and of course 
his request was granted. He was a full-blooded 
Indian, of slender proportions and delicate 
health, afflicted with scrofula and predisposed 
to pulmonary consumption. His disposition 
was quiet and retired, his integrity unswerving, 
and his piety genuine. At last his health en- 
tirely gave way; having been attacked with 
pneumonia his feeble constitution was unable 
to rally, though he had the best medical care. 
In his sick room we were accustomed to hold 
evening prayer meetings, and though he was 
unable to sit up, yet he joined in the devotions, 
clasping his hands and uttering audible re- 
sponses. He greatly enjoyed the meetings, and 
importuned those‘who watched with him to sing 
and pray by night and by day. His spirit was 
exultant, and he was inexpressibly happy in 
God. The name of Jesus was continually on 
his tongue, and the peculiar emphasis with which 
he uttered that adorable name long lingered in 
my ear. His attendant one day hastened to 
my room with the message that Moses wished 
to see me. On reaching his room it became 
evident that he was near his end. Nor was he 
ignorant of his situation. He thanked us for 
our kindness; thanked God for sending the mis- 
sionaries among his people; said that he was 
not afraid to die, and that he was going to 
heaven where Jesus is. He gave directions for 
the disposal of his little effects, consisting of a 
few extra garments and books, which he had 
purchased with his annuities, and three dollars 
and a half in money. He then reached out his 
emaciated hand and bade us farewell one by one. 
Then composing himself he said, “Now I am 
ready, all is right!” These were his last words. 
He gently fell asleep in Jesus, and his features 
became placid in death. Missionaries and their 
families, students, and servants were present to 
see the amiable youth die. All loved him, and 
white, red, and black faces bent over him in 
tears. Thus died this noble Choctaw youth, so 
recently rescued from paganism—died in the 
Christian faith. 





The school and all work on the premises were 
suspended, and a deep and solemn impression 
prevailed among all. We had at the time no 
mechanic at the mission. I took Monroe Jack- 
son with me to the guard-house, which we had 
converted into a shop, and we made Moses a 
plain coffin, the first and the last I ever made. 
The next day the solemn toll of the campus 
bell summoned the students to the room of 
death, an orderly procession was formed, and 
the remains of Moses Porter were borne to their 
last resting place. East of the mission was in- 
closed a small burying-ground. A few Indian 
graves had been made there long before. Sol- 
diers from the garrison had been buried by their 
side. We laid Moses near the root of a young 
cottonwood-tree, and the burial service of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was read, where 
perhaps the pagan burial rites of the wild In- 
dian had been performed long before. Should 
fortune ever bring me near that spot again, it 
will be sweet to drop another tear to the mem- 
ory of so interesting a youth on the grave of 
Moses Porter. 

The religious condition of the mission was 
indeed at the time very satisfactory, and many 
things conspired to make the field of labor in- 
teresting to a Christian. The students were 
sprightly and ambitious of excelling in every 
laudable and noble attainment; their vivacity 
and cheerfulness were equal to any class of 
students of the same number. Only occasion- 
ally was one taciturn and stubborn. They loved 
to practice what they had learned, and to plume 
their wings for flight every now and then in 
true sophomoric style, just to test their ability 
and to enjoy the pleasant foretaste of future 
eminence. To sally out of a pleasant evening 
and pace the broad area between the dormito- 
ries of the students, or wander over the grassy 
bluff was a delightful privilege. It seemed like 
enchanted ground. All around the romantic 
spot the deep, wild solitudes of the forest were 
unbroken, but here all was life and delight. 
Every room was vocal, some reading, others 
singing, and others reciting, English and Choc- 
taw, songs and orations, reminding one of camp 
meeting scenes. Not unfrequently was the 
voice of prayer mingled with the evening cho- 
rus. Often have I stood of a dark night near 
the cedar grove on the promontory and listened 
to the religious student making his orisons to 
the great Chehoa in the musical numbers of 
his vernacular. No embargo was laid on his 
native tongue in prayer, and right well did he 
enjoy and improve the privilege. 

Occasionally our operations were disturbed 
by excursions from the Cherokees across the 
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river. Sometimes we were alarmed by warlike 
demonstrations among them. They had many 
party feuds and murders; and though their rela- 
tions to the Choctaws were amicable, yet ig 
their forays no one was secure from mischief. 
In the main, however, they proved to be good 
neighbors. 

There was a settlement of Indians about a 
mile from the river, immediately opposite our 
mission. One night about 9 o’clock a fat, pursy 
Cherokee, barefooted and bareheaded, came run- 
ning up the bluff almost out of breath. He 
was accompanied by his daughter, about eight 
years old. He implored protection. His story 
was, that a company of Star Boys had made a 
descent upon the settlement; that they were 
murdering all the Old Settler party; that he 
made his escape from his house, leaving his 
wife and children behind, except the little girl 
who had followed him. He said he had no 
doubt that his whole family was murdered, as 
he had heard as many as thirty shots at his 
house after leaving it. He had seized a skiff 
and crossed over the river for safety. The girl 
seemed but little agitated. The students gath- 
ered about us with evident concern; they had 
heard the reports of fire-arms several times dur- 
ing the evening, and it was clear that if the 
depredators got track of a fugitive they would 
pursue him; .and if found on our premises seri- 
ous consequences might follow to us. But, 
then, how could we turn a man and child away 
from our doors in the night who had fled there 
for protection? We spread him a few blankets 
in the school-room, and he lay down with his 
daughter to rest. I think that in about fifteen 
minutes after he lay down he was fast asleep 
and snoring lustily, so easy are the sympathies 
of savages. Sleeping thus with the idea of a 
murdered family fresh in his mind seems incred- 
ible, but such was the fact nevertheless, and 
subsequent information proved that his story 
was true. We instituted a strict watch, throw- 
ing out sentinels after the fashion of pickets on 
different approaches from the river to the bluff. 
My lot was to guard the refugee, for he was 
not free from suspicion. He might be a spy 
meditating some mischief, and his accomplices 
might be concealed in the forests around, his 
whole story being feigned in order to remove 
suspicion. But all our suspicions and precau- 
tions proved to be unnecessary. We gave our 
neighbor his breakfast in the morning, and 
started him on his journey to the garrison at 
Fort Smith with a note to Gen. Arbuckle, then 
in command of the Fort. Such was the “speck 
of war” which at that time disturbed our mis- 
sion. 





A WINTER NIGHT. 





BY AVANELLE L. HOLMES. 





O, rH wind blew fierce and loud, 
Not a star looked from the cloud, 
And the snow lay like a shroud 

On the cold and shivering earth; 
And the tall trees bowed that night 
To the storm-fiend’s wrathful might 
As he roared the mad delight 

Of his savage mirth. 


It was dark, and sad, and drear, 
Like a pall upon a bier, 
For no kindly star was near 
The traveler's path to light; 
And I waited long in vain 
With my cheek against the pane 
For the morn to come again 
To that dark, sad night. 


Now the wind swept with a sigh, 
And a shiver, and a cry, 
Through the tree-boughs bare and dry, 
That beside my window wave; 
And it kissed the brown, dead leaves 
In the Autumn’s crown of sheaves, 
With a vail like one who grieves 
O’er an early grave. 


And it sobbed above the tomb 
Of the old year’s buried bloom 
Mourning o’er the early doom 

Of the Summer’s pale, dead flowers; 
And I listened to its moan, 
Half a sigh and half a groan, 
Till my soul seemed all alone 

In those dark, wild hours. 


And I clasped my hands and wept, 
While those around me slept, 
And the slow hours onward crept 
With their solemn, dirge-like chime; 
For the joys I prized of old, 
When the days and hours were gold— 
They are sleeping in the fold 
Of the olden time. 


Then the storm-fiend hurried by, 
And his wild laugh rung on high 
As his pinions swept the sky, 
Rustling down the flakes of snow. 
And I cried, ‘“O storm and night, 
Ye are lovely in your might, 
As if the skies were bright 
With the Summer's glow! 


Ye are lovely as of yore, 

In the years that come no more, 

When I loved to hear the roar 
Of your wild and stormy voice; 

And my heart shall bear its pain 

In your proud, imperious reign, 

Till the morning comes again 
And bids it rejoice.” 
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. BOOK LOVE. 





‘ 
BY W. H. VENABLE. 





“ 4 LAS! where is human nature so weak as 

in a bookstore!” exclaims Beecher in 
one of his star papers. He adds: “ How easily 
one may distinguish a genuine lover of books 
from the worldly man! With what subdued and 
yet glowing enthusiasm does he gaze upon the 
costly front of a thousand embattled volumes! 
How gently he draws them down, as if they 
were little children! how tenderly he handles 
them! He peers at the title-page, at the text, 
or the notes with the nicety of a bird examin- 
ing a flower. He studies the binding, the 
leather—Russia, English calf, morocco—the 
lettering, the gilding, the edging, the hinge of 
the cover! He opens it and shuts it, he holds 
it off and brings it nigh. It suffuses his whole 
body with book magnetism.” 

Truly a magnetism of bewildering influ- 
ences—a magnetism whose attraction how shall 
we resist? How shall we turn away from 
the charmed ranks of volumes that appeal to 
us from the shelves? Each letter of the title 
which we read is like a mute, persuading, 
imploring eye. It becomes a half-reproachful 
eye if we think of turning away. Who shall 
give us power to walk firmly from a book- 
store? How shall one leave that precinct of 
enchantment without casting a “longing, lin- 
gering look behind?” And when one has torn 
himself away, how shall he dispel the visions 
that haunt him for days and days, and in 
dreams for many nights, visions of long rows 
of books that he loves and hopes for “ when 
his ship comes home from sea?” “ Yes,” some- 
times he says cheerily, 


“*T can have then all I need, 
Prints to look at, books to read.’” 


Ah, most uncertain then! Alas, slow-sailing 
ships! Sometimes dejected, the book-lover sits 
viewing his own meager library, and he says, 
“This is the harbor in which my first ship 
shall cast anchor when she comes!” But as he 
looks out over the great barren ocean and sees 
no gail even in the distance, his heart fails him, 
and he is almost ready to weep. 

What poor, striving philomath has not tried 
to hush the clamor of his craving intellect and 
fancy with fair promises of future feasts? Did 
you never select from those most tantalizing 
catalogues of described books the titles of the 
precious volumes you covet? Did you never, 
in imagination, see these volumes neatly ar- 
ranged on your own shelves? Have you not 





taken these volumes one by one in your hand, 
written your own name in them, beheld them 
with a kind of rapture, saying, “They are my 
books, all mine?” 

It is a thrilling, living love, book love. 
Good books never weary us, never cloy. We 
ever, with renewed pleasure, return to them. 
We collect them around us, and feel a kind of 
peaceful security. We commune with them as 
with sympathetic friends. Each volume is in- 
vested with an originality that is like person- 
ality. Each has its peculiar associations. Books 
to be devotedly loved must be perused many 
times. We must minutely acquaint ourselves 
with them. Looking over a favorite book is 
like visiting some spot whose memory is dear 
to us. With what a joy we trace familiar 
paths our feet have trod in happy days! How 
fondly we loiter beneath the trees we knew of 
yore; how gladly linger near the haunts of 
youth! With interest similar to this we turn 
the leaves of longest-cherished books. Each 
page and almost every line has its suggestions. 
Here is a passage that we hung over with 
rapt enthusiasm. Here is a pencil-mark that 
we made at such a time, and here a line that 
woke a new aspiration in our mind. Here is a 
chapter a friend read aloud when we were sick, 
and here a sentence whose cadence started tears. 

With what reluctance do we part with an 
old book! No new edition of the same can 
tempt us to give it up.~ Aladdin’s lamp was 
once bartered for a brighter, newer one, but 
the bright, new lamp had not the magic power 
of the old. 

What a sore privation poor Roscoe must 
have felt when he sacrificed his library! How 
sharp the pang he must have experienced in 
parting with those 


“ Loved associates, chiefs of elder arts, 
Teachers of wisdom, who could once beguile 
The tedious hours and lighten every toil !” 


Petrarch is said to have drooped in despond- 
ency when deprived for a short time of his 
accustomed intercourse with hooks, a return to 
which alone could restore his health and cheer- 
fulness. 

Channing speaks of books as friends and 
companions, and rejoices that through them we 
may hold converse with the wisest and best of 
all ages. Truly do they minister to us in all 
our moods. They are welcome in our hours of 
gayety as well as our hours of gloom. They 
satisfy our intellectual cravings and nourish 
our moral and social natures. They fortify the 
mind with facts and decorate it with fancies. 
They point out our faults in so gentle a way 
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that we can not feel offended. They attract us 
to virtue by most loving persuasion. 

The book-lover is never lonesome. He may 
transport himself at will to any part of the 
world; he may live in any time. All history 
is his; he is never alone. Shakspeare utters 
to him sublimest words; Virgil, and Dante, and 
Milton come and sing to him. Newton’s genius 
shines around him, or Humboldt discourses to 
him of the universe. If his imagination would 
revel among ideal things, Scott shows the 
meanderings of the wonderful stream of Ro- 
mance, or Dickens leads him through Fiction’s 
most enchanting fields. 

Thank God for the world of books, the micro- 
cosm to which we fly from the bustle, noise, 
and discord of this busy life! Thanks for this 
little world of harmony and peace! 


THROUGH A BOOK. 


My first hour at home after the long Sum- 
mer vacation was spent in joyous communion 
with my books. It was like an interview with 
best friends. One or two good old volumes I 
actually kissed, much to the astonishment of 
the servant girl, who happened to peep in. I 
frequently sit for hours together in the midst 
of my books, a passive recipient of their de- 
lightful influence. One often feels a sense of 
desire to read, but can not decide what book 
to select. You dip a little into this tale or that 
poem, this essay or that sermon, and, though 
pleased with all, you are not absorbed by any. 
At last some happy sentence holds you like 
magnetism. You read and read; the book flows 
through your happy mind like streams through 
fields, like winds through woods. You take no 
note of time. You hear no ticking watch nor 
striking clock, no crackling fire nor gusty wind. 
Does the door-bell startle you with importunate 
tinkle? ‘Indeed, Sally, I’m not in; no, no, 
I’m not in, have n’t been in, won’t be in 
to-night,” and your eyes fall on the page again 
and rapidly follow the magic lines from left to 
right, from left to right, like the weaver’s shut- 
tle, swift but silent. Sally says, “Come to 
tea.” You remember what Byron said on a 
certain occasion when his wife called to tea. 
See Byron’s Journal. Nevertheless, for wife’s 
sake, you run down to the table, step on the 
cat in your haste, sit down abstractedly, swal- 
low your tea so hot that it burns your mouth, 
and hurry back to the library. At last you 
get through the book, and read “the end” as 
you would peruse an epitaph. No, my simile 
is not perfect. Indeed, what is so difficult to 
describe as the sensation felt in finishing the 





liken the sensation to that of a person who 
has been taking a delightful boat-ride. At 
length he drifts to the shore and jumps out; 
but, looking for the boat, he is disappointed to 
find it gone. How he longs to finish his ride! 
but how powerless he is! Sam Weller said 
the art of writing a love-letter is to make the 
recipient wish there was more of it. This is 
the art of book-making, too. 

How we wish to continue some books! We 
do continue them in our own way, creating vol- 
umes and volumes of thought out of what has 
been suggested in the printed words. The au- 
thors feel a loathness to finish their best books. 
How fondly Dickens lingered on the last pages 
of Oliver Twist, weaving his words of parting 
into poetry! You would believe tears spotted 
those pages. 

There must be an agony in severing the 
strong, sympathetic cord of thought and emotion 
that binds the author to his creations. How 
men love the creatures of their brain! They 
were originated with the keenest delight. 
Longfellow calls it the “rapture of creating.”* 
Lamartine calls it “a desperate but delightful 
struggle.” No wonder that authors love their 
writings even as the offspring of their own 
blood. ’T were little more agony to the parent 
to see his child a subject to the surgeon’s knife 
than to the author to behold his poem bleeding 
‘neath the critic’s pen. 

Some books get us through them easily, im- 
perceptibly, as a steamboat lands us while we 
are asleep. There are others that leave us sud- 
denly, unexpectedly in inextricable places, like 
an express train at a western terminus. One 
comes from reading a play of Shakspeare, as 
from a grand palace of music, and wonder, and 
splendor; sounds reverberate in his ears, tumult 
disturbs his mind, end solemn magnificence 
hovers around him long. 

Some books surfeit. We rise from them as 
from a great reception-dinner, with many tastes 
in our mouths, but no appetite will ever come 
again. Other books are like Hostetter’s bit- 
ters, only good to tone the stomach. There is 
no “through” to certain authors. Emerson’s 
works are circles. As well begin at the middle 
as at either end. A few books won’t let you 
stay through them. The conclusion invites to 
the preface, and that entices you to Chapter I, 
and so you read and re-read, as visitors at a 
fair go in and out of Floral Hall. 





*Longfellow took this sentiment from Niebuhr. 
“ He who calls departed ages back again into being,” 
says the historian, “enjoys a bliss like that of cre- 


first reading of an entertaining book! I may | ating.”"—Eprtor. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL LITERATURE—ITS OBJECT 
AND PHILOSOPHY. 





BY REV. H. P. ANDREWS. 





‘HE inquiry, What do we wish to effect by 

Sabbath school literature? can be briefly 
and compendiously answered. It seems to us 
that the great end of all Sabbath school effort is 
this: The cultivating and preparing of the im- 
mortal spirit for the service of God. Whatever 
does not tend to this is wrong; whatever does 
is right. The impartation of knowledge, the 
giving of pleasure, the inculcation of principle, 
or the enforcing of exhortation, is good or 
otherwise, just in proportion as it aids or hin- 
ders in securing this result. Every child that 
enters the Sabbath school is to be led to Christ, 
to be trained for heaven; and this not alone 
by the direct efforts of the Sabbath school 
teacher, not simply by the exercises of the 
school-room and by enforcing Scripture truth 
in the weekly lessons, but by the teachings of 
the library as well. A Christian man has no 
more right to pen a questionable book, or a 
book of questionable redigious influence for the 
Sabbath school library than he has to teach 
doubtful lessons to his class, or to have ques- 
tionable moral inftuences upon the minds and 
hearts of the little ones who listen to his oral 
instructions from Sabbath to Sabbath. What- 
ever, then, may be the specific character of a 
book, however it may boast of innocence or 
negative goodness, unless it be positively for 
Christ, unless in its perusal the soul of the 
child shall be quickened in its desires for truth 
and godliness, unless it have power to move 
the spirit heavenward, its place is not in the 
library of the Sabbath school. The great work 
of the Sabbath school is to make Christians, 
and the influence of its every element and 
power should harmonize in this. 

It may be said that such a position would 
exclude from our Sunday school libraries all 
works of history, geography, travels, etc., but 
a moment’s reflection will convince to the con- 
trary. All such works are necessary to a proper 
understanding of the written Word, and aid 
greatly in a true analysis of the human heart, 
and consequently are helps in the culturing of 
the soul for heaven, and hence are not only 
admissible but highly essential. 

This, then, we repeat, is the real object of 
Sabbath school literature; namely, the training 
of immortal souls for heaven. And may we 
not well pause here, and look for a brief 
moment at the greatness and sublimity of this 
work? What shall be the future of those 





teeming millions of deathless spirits which are 
flashing out through the bright eyes, which 
look eagerly up into the faces of Christian 
teachers from Sabbath to Sabbath? Shall they 
enter from the garden of childish delights when 
now they are playing amid flowering beauties, 
and singing birds, and dancing rivulets; into 
the highway of holiness and truth, where every 
step will serve to brighten and mature the 
innocent delights and joys of childhood, just as 
Summer matures the little green bud into the 
fragrant flower, or Autumn the flower into the 
glorious harvest of perfected fruit? or shall 
they tread that other way, which shuts out 
forever all the joys that gild the horizon of 
life’s holy morning, and leads through passing 
days, and gathering weeks, and circling years 
down nearer and nearer to the gulf of endless 
woe? Who shall, who must, answer these 
questions? Shall not they who are culturing 
these deathless spirits? Is not this in strict 
accordance with God’s Word? What a work, 
then, is before the teacher of childhood! How 
great, how sublime! With what a sense of 
responsibility ought that man to enter upon his 
work who attempts to aid in preparing the 
literature, the mental food, for these hungry 
spirits! 

Two questions now present themselves for 
our consideration : 

1. What kind of books will best secure th. 
attention of children? 

2. Can such books as are adapted to please, 
and therefore to secure the attention of the 
young, be made best to subserve the acknowl- 
edged end of Sabbath school effort; namely, 
leading the lambs of Christ’s fold into the 
green pastures of spiritual life, or winning 
them back to the great and good Shepherd, 
if, unhappily, they have strayed away from 
him? 

In regard to the first of these questions, every 
one knows that books to please children must 
abound in illustration, in incident, in story. 
They must gush with love, must ring with 
laughter, must melt with tenderness, must 
sing with joy, or weep with sorrow. In a 
word, they must become living things in the 
hands of the child. That little boy who rides 
a stick for a horse, or who heats, and hammers, 
and turns, and sharpens his make-believe horse- 
shoe, and then nails it to the heel of his little 
play-fellow with a stick, must have something 
that his fancy can invest with life to satisfy 
him. And that little girl, too, who sits folding 
so tenderly her baby doll in her silken arms, 
and pressing it so lovingly, so caressingly to her 
little gushing heart, while she sings to it sweet 
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songs to lull it to quiet sleep, or tells it made- 
up stories to make it laugh, think you that 
such as she can be made to read patiently and 
gladly your dry, dull homilies, so dry, and 
hard, and dusty, that even some of us “old 
fellows” are forced to wash them down with 
little sips from “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or “The 
Minister’s Wooing,” or some other orthodox 
work of fiction? We answer, no. And we 
say to him who is venturing upon the experi- 
ment, as many have ventured in times past, 
You do not apprehend the nature of childhood. 
You have not studied to a good purpose the 
elements of the youthful mind. You might as 
well cut hay for your dog, or feed meat to 
your ox. Such is not the food which God has 
made that young spirit to crave, and it can be 
satisfied only with what meets its cravings. 
We do not mean to be understood as saying 
that children can be satisfied only as we feed 
them with stories, for this would antagonize 
all our long years of experience in dealing 
with the youthful mind. Children have not 
only a brilliant fancy and a vigorous imagina- 
tion, but they have a growing power of reason, 
also, which can make deductions, and draw in- 
ferences, and reach conclusions. But we mean 
simply to say that, as compared with the power 
of the affectional nature and the conceptive facul- 
ties, the reason of the child is of slow growth, 
We need not dwell longer here, but pass to 
consider the question, whether this mental and 
moral aliment which the young spirit so impe- 
riously demands can be made best to subserve 
the spiritual health and growth of the child. 
Just here, we apprehend, there will meet us a 
diversity of sentiment. Men do not think 
alike as to the nature of the appliances to be 
used in the education of children. There is 
little or no difference as to what the child 
craves, but must not these cravings be antago- 
nized, or at least ignored, for the good of the 
soul? Is it not the duty of the spiritual 
teacher to enforce his lessons in a manner and 
through channels which, if not abhorrent, are, 
at least, distasteful to the pupil? Take an ex- 
ample: Here comes to me a child with warm 
affections and glowing fancy. How shall I 
approach that young spirit so as to lead it to 
Christ and heavenward? Shall I chill that 
warm, gushing heart? Shall I ignore, or worse, 
crucify that fancy? Shall I chain down that 
humming-bird spirit to the somber, owlish 
task of conning naked, bony facts? Shall I 
take each necessary truth and carry it away 
into the dark, inner chamber of the child’s 
half-developed reason, and bid the drooping 
spirit feed on it there, lest, forsooth, if I bring 





it out into the sunny regions of the fancy the 
glad young spirit, warmed by the sunshine, 
shall happen to dance for a little around it 
before it settles down to the task of intellect- 
ual dissection and appropriation? 

This whole question, which hes set grave 
doctors at variance, may, perhaps, be relieved 
of something of its difficulty by a moment’s 
consideration of two simple questions: 

1. Is not every one of the faculties which 
we find in childhood absolutely necessary to 
the perfection of the future character, making, 
by consequence, their culture a duty? 

2. Does not the Creator in the early unfold- 
ing of some of these faculties indicate them as 
channels or agencies through which we are to 
operate upon other and, perhaps, nobler attri- 
butes of the soul? 

If it shall be found upon examination, as we 
are inclined to believe it will, that to both of 
these inquiries we must return an affirmative 
response, then we are logically necessitated not 
only to recognize and culture all the faculties 
of the soul, but also to commence first with 
what God has developed first, and both in 
harmony with and by the aid of these too- 
often-neglected powers to reach the inner tem- 
ple of the spirit. 

It may be proper here to mention, as perti- 
nent to our subject, what these faculties of the 
soul are which first develop themselves in child- 
hood, or rather which are first developed by the 
tuitionary surroundings of the young spirit. 
Prominent, if not foremost, among these, is the 
imagination, including in this term the exercise 
of the fancy also. This, though preceded by the 
affectional nature, is, nevertheless, the leading 
faculty or power, claiming direct alliance with 
the reason as one of the intellectual forces 
which the young spirit discovers to us in its 
buddings from infancy into childhood. 

We have come then, in our thinking, to a 
question of practical interest. It is, indeed, 
one which, considering the character of the 
times and the multiplication of books, is in- 
vested with paramount importance. It forces 
itself upon our consideration, and we could not 
evade it if we would. But we do not wish to 
evade it, and therefore ask, Can fiction in any 
form in which it becomes pleasing to the mind 
of the child be made truly to subserve the 
great end of Sabbath school culture? Or shall 
the author who sits down to prepare spiritual 
food for the young be chained down within 
the limits of absolute, literal fact? 

Now, should we take the affirmative of this 
most important question, and plead for the use 
of some forms of fiction in Sabbath school 
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literature, we beg leave just here to enter a 
caveat that we do not, therefore, argue for the 
teaching of falsehood instead of truth, and are 
not, therefore, amenable to the charge of being 
an errorist. 

Suppose, for example, we write a book. 
The sentiments taught are in every particular 
in harmony with divine truth. The story writ- 
ten is perfectly conformable to real life. And 
yet in all the work, from title-page to finis, there 
is not one literal fact. What is the verdict upon 
such a book? Is it érwe or is it false? If it 
be false, then it can not be innocently defended. 
If, upon the other hand, it be essential truth, 
then the question of its adaptation to do good 
must turn upon the nature of the truths 
taught. Assuming them to be sound Bible 
truths, we can not see how the book is to 
work harm. 

But I know I shall be met here with the 
objection that the book is stamped with a lie 
upon its very face. Fault is not found with 
the sentiments taught. The objection does not 
lie against the story, but against the preten- 
sions of the work. “It sails,” says the ob- 
jector “under false colors.” It says, for instance, 
that William or Mary did, and said; and en- 
joyed sundry things, when no such person ever 
existed, and the work is a fabrication, and 
therefore a falsehood. 

Now, from this judgment we beg leave most 
emphatically to dissent. To our understanding 
there is not the shadow of a lie in the case, 
not a tithe as much as there must of necessity 
be in every story merely founded on fact; for 
in the latter case we make a real hero the 
author of acts which he never performed, and 
consequently there is intentional deception, 
which is the very essence of lying; while in 
the former there is not even the effort made to 
make the reader believe that the characters we 
invest with life actually existed. The fancy of 
the reader naturally and without an effort 
receives the investment of the characters we 
introduce as real, even though at the same 
time the intellect may be perfectly cognizant 
of the entire fiction of the whole thing; and 
what is a little remarkable, the effect of the 
portraiture is scarcely modified by the fact. 

We have the case of the Prodigal Son as an 
illustration of our point. Christ says, “A cer- 
tain man had two sons,” etc. Now, so far is it 
from being decided that this is a literal fact or 
@ literal history, that some of the greatest com- 
mentators, and our own Adam Clarke among 
the number, do not scruple to call it a parable. 
And yet Christ does not give the remotest 
hint that it is such. The two illustrations pre- 





ceding it are specifically introduced as parables, 
but ‘this has both the form and spirit of verita- 
ble history. And yet, though we accept the 
fact that no such man ever existed, we aver 
that this acceptance makes not the slightest 
difference in the effect which this matchless 
fiction produces upon the mind. That poor 
young man lying there among the loathsome 
swine, covered with rags and dying of hunger, 
is to us a real person, invested with all the 
attributes of conscious life; and we see him 
arise, and, trembling with weakness, totter 
toward the old homestead, we follow his weary 
steps and witness the tender meeting between 
the ingrate and his gray-haired, weeping, lov- 
ing father with a distinctness of conception 
and a depth of feeling which nothing can oblit- 
erate from the soul. And yet many believe 
the story to be purely fiction. But what mat- 
ters it? What the mind demands in the deline- 
ation is truth, and that is there, and we are 
satisfied. 

Now, all this cry against fiction in Sabbath 
school literature arises, it seems to us, from a 
misconception of the real nature of the case. 
If a book is true to lige, and true in sentiment, 
and conivrmable in doctrine to the teachings 
of God’s Word, we submit if, in any proper 
common-sense view of the case, there is any 
falsehood or untruth in it. 

We need not protract this paper to urge 
further reasons why this form of literature, in 
harmony with others, should be admitted to a 
place in our Sabbath schools. They are many, 
and must press and do press themselves upon 
every cultivated mind and claim attention. 
What we most earnestly desire is, that these 
books may be recognized as having a right to 
a place in our Sabbath school libraries. That 
they will be there I do not fear, for the children 
will and do demand them, and that demand 
will be acceded to; but why fear to explain to 
the little bright-eyed boy or girl the real nature 
of the book? Why try to make it appear that 
the book is “founded on fact,” when the only 
fact about it is, that the writer had a fertile 
brain and a good heart that loved children well 
enough to prepare a right-down good meal for 
their craving, hungry souls instead of setting 
before them a dish of dry bones? To write a 
readable story for children without employing 
fiction, either in inventing incidents or in 
arranging real facts, which latter is as really 
fiction as the former, is an utter impossibility. 
Who can become so acquainted with all that a 
boy thinks, and says, and does through a series 
of years, or if acquainted with it can so accu- 
rately remember it as to give a narrative that 
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shall be literally true? The absurdity of the 
thing is patent upon its very face; and yet it 
is by placing models before your child’s mind 
that you are to bring to bear upon him one 
of the most potent of educating and culturing 
influences. Shall we do this? Shall we yield 
to the demand of the young mind? Shall we 
heed the cravings of the youthful heart and set 
before it Truth in add her various dresses? Or 
shall we assume to be wise above what is 
written, and stamp as reprobate what God has 
not condemned? 

But we have already extended this paper 
beyond its proper length, and yet have but 
glanced at the subject under consideration. It 
is one full of interest. The Sabbath school is 
the hope of the Church. It is the nursery of 
the Lord’s garden. The young plants, growing 
for a time in this soil, are to be transplanted 
into God’s spiritual vineyard and become [ruit- 
bearing trees and plants of renown. And their 
future strength, and beauty, and thrift will 
depend greatly upon the nature of the food 
and culture which they receive here. A wound 
in the tender sapling is often perpetuated in the 
hollow-hearted tree, and the sad consequences 
of vicious, or improper, or inadequate spiritual 
diet may be seen in the dwarfed soul that goes 
trembling and tottering through life, with no 
power of manly action, no fervor of religious 
zeal. 

We close, then, as we commenced by saying, 
How delicate the undertaking to culture an 
immortal soul! We can not bring to the prep- 
aration of food and culture for such a spirit 
too much of assiduous care. “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” 


———$—<>—————— 


WHENCE AND WHITHER. 





BY LUELLA CLARE, 





THE wind blows over the sea; 
We breathe its sweet odors and say, 
“The spices are growing, are growing for me 
In the fair lands far away.” 
Sometimes, in Saharas of pain, 
The voice of a fountain falls sweet 
Through our anguish, and lo, on the plain 
Wait the shadows of palms for our feet! 
We feel the swift flash of the lights 
In the eye of a friend, and we say, 
“In the mountain-lands of his soul are the hights 
Where my spirit shall rest some day.” 
O, wild wind that comes and that goes! 
O, vision of fountain and vine! 
O, instinct of kinship unerring, who knows 
Whence or whither the spirit divine? 
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BY DELL A. HIGGINS, 





As I sit beside my window 
On this glorious Autumn day, 
Watching how the gray smoke rises 
On the dark woods miles away; 
I remember how we watched it, 
Sitting thus one Autumn time, 
Listening to the far-off music 
Of some village vesper chime. 


And I think how glad the days were 
When the joys of life were ours, 
And we lived beside the river 
In that land of song and flowers. 
Never flowed a stream whose music 
Had a sweeter melody, 
And no woods e’er sang so quaintly 
As those dim woods sang to me. 


’Mong the leaves the squirrel chattered, 
Gathering up his Winter store, 
And the little birds came boldly, 
Even to our cottage door. 
Half the charm of life lay in it, 
That brown cottage by the hill, 
Though the walls were dark to others 
They had beauty for us still. 


Did not sunshine brighten o’er it, 
And the west winds softer blow, 

Stirring, just the lightest, woodbine 
That o’er all the sides would grow? 

And the roses’ bloom was sweeter— 
Had they thorns I wonder then? 

We shall never breathe such sweetness 
Till we breathe it there again. 

Still the charm that crowned the beauty 
Was the river bright and free: 

Would that always I were nigh thee, 
Darkly-rolling Genesee! 


—_—_—>—___— 


PROMISE, 





BY LIZZIE MACE M'FARLAND. 





Dark, ragged shapes are in the ambient air; 
I sit to hear the Autumn rain, 

While the low winds amid the woodlands bare 
Are sighing as in pain. 

The unscanned depths, the mystery of night, 
Send longings back; the ear receives 

Only the echoing of the rain-cloud’s night 
Dropping on fallen leaves. 


O, depths of darkness! spirit yearnings own 
In your uncertainty some share, 

Find in your voiceless shadows cognate tone, 
Nurse hope upon despair. 


O, depths of darkness! when the morning breaks 
The yearnings of the soul shall cease; 

Infinite life from finite slumber wakes— 
Disquietude is peace. 
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THINKERS. 





BY MRS. UW. C. GARDNER. 
G OD has created such a vast variety in the 

T natural world, and so diversified the vari- 
ous orders of insect and animal life, that no 
finite mind is capable of fully understanding a 
tithe of his wonderful works. Yet the Power 
which has so varied the forms of gross matter 
has been still more marvelously displayed in 
the infinite diversity exhibited in the creation 
of the living, thinking soul, the immortal 
spirit. 

Have you ever glanced over a large assembly 
of people and thought, as you noted the differ- 
ent expressions which gave character to the 
different faces, of the many and widely-separated 
subjects of reflection that were turned over and 
over and ground out in each little contempla- 
tive mill? 

I have often done so, and worked till my 
brain was weary in the vein effort to classify 
the different orders of thinkers—worked till I 
felt as if it would be a privilege to be able to 
prison, for a time, each active spirit by itself in 
some impervious cabinet, put a pin through it 
and leisurely examine it. It has been a relief 
on such occasions when the orator of the day 
has addressed himself vigorously to his work, 
and, by his eloquence, turned into one channel 
the many currents of scattering thought before 
him. 

There are some thinkers about whom one 
always feels easy, because they never have a 
thought of sufficient magnitude to be made un- 
comfortable by its possession. The ceaseless 
succession of days and nights, during which 
other minds add to and mature their intellect- 
ual resources, does not bring to these ideas 
enough to crowd the brain or to hinder its most 
airy ventilation. They are never troubled with 
that strange feeling of fullness about the head 
which is often the result of intense thought. 
They have no foolish fancies, no vague fears and 
imaginary terrors, no cold feet and hands or 
other nervous affections, and no intelligent ghost 
has ever attempted the futile feat of appearing 
io them. 

I once spent a week in a family of this cast. 
The whole library consisted of a large Bible, 
which had been an heirloom in the family since 
1t was brought to America by one of the Pil- 
grim fathers or mothers, and had always been 
cénsidered too good to use, a copy of Watts’s 
Hymns for infant minds, rather the worse for 
wear, a torn spelling-book, minus the covers, 
and a pamphiet devoted to the dissemination 





of worm sirup. There were no newspapers, no 
general literature of any sort. 

I should be afraid to tell how many times I 
read an old copy of the New York Daily Tri- 
bune, in which I had wrapped my rubber boots; 
how carefully I pondered its various advertise- 
ments and studied the price list of the market 
report. To this day I retain a tolerably-correct 
idea of what mackerel and mess beef ought to 
cost if bought at all reasonably. 

The father of the family seldom spoke in the 
house. I recollect only one occasion on which 
his eye brightened with enthusiasm or his 
tongue became eloquent. And this transient 
outshining of the intellectual glory was brought 
out by the advent on the supper-table of the 
most tremendous pork-pie that was ever con- 
cocted by the hand of mortal woman. He 
would sit by the fireside for hours together, and 
with his hat drawn over his eyes enjoy the bare 
luxury of existence—of existence without effort. 
I do not pretend to have taken the measure of 
his intellect, but I can safely assert that if he 
knows there is a civil war in our country, it is 
as much as he knows. Of the great principles 
at stake he has not the slightest conception. I 
am not sure that he does not think that Andrew 
Jackson is still President of the United States. 
Alas that he should represent so large a class 
of thinkers! 

His wife was less dull. The varied occupa- 
tions inseparable from housekeeping compelled 
a limited circle of thought and activity, and a 
womanly interest in the gossip of the neighbor- 
hood kept her from settling down into such pro- 
found quiescence. 

I am not given to undue praises of my sex, 
and I will own that the animation which 
they often display in matters pertaining to gossip 
or fashion is not particularly creditable to their 
thinking powers; but I believe it would be im- 
possible to find a woman so far gone in mental 
stagnation as my masculine friend above men- 
tioned. Just imagine a woman lounging for 
long hours by the fireside, and giving no signs 
of life except by smoking, chewing, spitting, or 
grunting |! 

But there is a class of thinkers who fret me 
still more than these who know so well “how 
not to do it.” They are of the lackadaisical, 
spooney order. They are given to what they 
call the expression of sentiment; to a present- 
ment of love and romance. They lie awake 
nights concocting their interminable and im- 
probable tales for the dollar weekly and six- 
penny magazines, and they certainly /ie all day 
in writing out the flashy novelettes so greedily 
devoured by the multitude. e 
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God forgive them. They are the biggest 
humbugs in the universe, the poorest counter- 
feit coin ever put into circulation. They have 
almost made us, their betters, ashamed to give 
expression to the purest and best feelings of 
our hearts. The love and poetry that the Al- 
mighty has given to grace our rough human 
nature becomes so degraded by their unclean 
handling that we crush down our sweetest 
emotions and sympathies lest our personality 
become merged in theirs. Why such thinkers 
exist is one of those inscrutable mysteries which 
will only be understood when the true value of 
fleas, bugs, and musketoes become apparent. 

Another class of thinkers are of the hard, 
metallic order. Nothing softeps them. They 
need no sympathy, and give none. They ask no 
favor, and volunteer no aid to the needy, no 
comfort to the sorrowful. They do not feel; 
they are as cold-blooded as a fish. True, they 
think, but thought without its natural emo- 
tional accompaniment is but a skeleton without 
flesh. 

How hopelessly shallow are such natures! 
Yet, in a degree, they are blameless; for how 
can they exhibit sensibilities which they do not 
possess? God pity those who look to them for 
appreciation and sympathy! An intellectual 
goad may impel them to right actions, but there 
is no soul in them. The spiritual dissector may 
use his scalpel in the region where the heart is 
located in other people as often as he will, as 
carelessly as he pleases, it will never penetrate 
the thick skin so as to give pain. 

There are some persons whose limited circle 
of thought is determined in early life by the 
influence of parents or teachers, or by circum- 
stances above which they have no mental power 
to rise. Their political opinions are cut and 
dried for them and received without demurring; 
their theological ideas are obtained in the same 
way, and are as fixed as the everlasting hills. 

There must be a certain pleasure, in this 
changing camera world, to be subject to no 
fluctuations or doubts, to feel complacently that 
“we are the people, and wisdom will die with 
us;” but after all, if it were possible to induce 
such thinkers to take a view of things and 
principles outside of their half-peck measure, 
they would find it very refreshing. 

It is a pity, for their own sakes, that so many 





of this self-complacent, narrow-minded, and ig- 
norant class should be found in society, but 
they are of a kind that can not be cast out, not 
even by prayer and fasting. It is still more of 
a pity that any are found so “poor as to do | 
them reverence.” The oracular air with which | 
their opinions are delivered, as if their utter- 


ance decided a question for all time and eter- 
nity, has its influence upon the easily-biased 
mind, Like the “change” down in Dixie, they 
pass for a great deal more than they are worth. 
From their judgment there is no appeal, and it 
is a happy thing that no intelligent thinker 
deems it worth while to controvert it. 

The free thinker or caviler, who, with the 
smallest capital on earth, carries on a steady 
business and never is out of work, needs no 
description. Every body knows and despises 
him. A true Ishmaelite, his hand is against 
every man and every man’s hand is against 
him. His contrary spirit was born in him, and 
nothing but Almighty Power can so change his 
nature as to make him reason rationally. 

Ah, let me turn at once to the clear, strong 
thoughts of Wesley and Chalmers, the smoother 
and richer but no less truthful ideas of Watson 
and Fletcher, to the sublime eagle flights of our 
ancient poets, to the many giant minds and 
gentle hearts who have carefully hoarded their 
intellectual wealth and made us the inheritors 
of their riches. Is their like left upon the 
earth? 

We have good thinkers, strong thinkers, 
beautiful thinkers, the salt of the age. Among 
them is the slow, steady thinker, whose days 
are spent in perseveringly delving after mental 
treasures; whose memory is a vast storehouse 
of wealth, and whose healthy spiritual digestion 
is never overtasked, partly because of its power 
and also because it is never hurried. 

Close by his side is another like unto him, 
with this difference, that with all this solid 
wisdom he combines images of grace and beauty 
and clothes the roughly-quarried idea with deli- 
cate conceptions of poetry and sentiment. 

There is the shy, sensitive thinker, whose 
tongue is so seldom courageous enough to give 
utterance to the lovely creations which hjs 
mind, turned in upon itself, is constantly pro- 
ducing. The transient glimpses that we some- 
times get of the hidden world of thought make 
us long for wider views and a better acquaint- 
ance, but all in vain. The bounds are firmly 
set, and hitherto may we come but no further. 

There are some rather good minds which are 
like a sieve. Every thing put into them goes 
through instantaneously, often with such speed 
as to leave no traces of its hurried transit upon 
the porous intellect. Strange thinkers these! 
bewildering and dazzling us by a single effort, 
so that we account them miracles of genius and 
talent, till a second trial discloses the thor- 
oughly-emptied vessel. 

The fast thinker is generally a superficial 
reasoner. The mind does not linger long enough 
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upon one thought to bring out all its force or 
excellence. It skims over a vast surface, but 
knows nothing of that close study and applica- 
tion necessary in order to appropriate the treas- 
ures of knowledge to its own use. There is a 
sparkling buoyancy of expression, a quick com- 
prehension and a ready wit often engendered by 
this “lightning process” of thinking, but there 
is also a morbid restlessness that never knows 
repose. No wonder that such spirits do not 
often dwell in the flesh but in the frailer taber- 
nacle of skin and bones. The constant attrition 
of the mind thins the partition walls. 

I might continue this sketch indefinitely and 
yet fail to illustrate a tithe of the various phases 
of mental life, because of the individuality of 
each thinker and the endless diversity exhibited 


in their creation by our wise Heavenly Father. | 


——>——_—- 


FROM CALCUTTA TO SHAHJAHANPORE. 





BY MRS. A. R. JOHNSON. 





i HOPE my friends, the readers of the Repos- 
itory, will not think that because I am in a 
far-off land, and away beyond the ocean, that I 
am extinct, or have even retired from civilized 
society. Fearing they might think of me as of 
one of their friends that had as good as gone to 
heaven already, I will write, as the schoolboy 
says, to let you know that we are still alive. I 
am aware that there is a general idea that when 
@ person goes on a mission they are from that 
time an object of sympathy, sighs, and tears. 
“ Poor sister J., what a sad time she must have 
over in that heathen land, surrounded with 
savages!” Another says, “I wonder if they 
have any thing to eat besides rice?’ In fact, 
some of my friends were telling me of different 
ways of preparing rice, so that we might have 
a little variety. Then what sad, woeful ex- 
pressions there will be about the hot climate 
and deadly diseases! Well, it is rather warm 
here for about five months of the year, but then 
we have all the conveniences of hot weather. 
Just as at home, you have warm houses, stoves, 
and fireplaces for the cold weather, we have 
cool, high, airy houses—punkas and tutis for 
hot weather. 

If this article should meet the eye of any of 
the wives of itinerant preachers, let me tell 
them that if I were to have the choice of re- 
turning home and taking the chances and ups 
and downs of itinerant life, moving in the mud, 
living in leaky houses, being pestered with dry 
wells and no cisterns, having to cater to the 
wants cf the people of the circuit or station, 








who consider you as public property, or, more 
properly, Church property, or of staying here 
in this dreadful heathen land, I think Id stay. 

And now, as I hope I have succeeded in con- 
vincing you that I am not in such a very sad 
situation, I ’ll tell you of some of my impres- 
sions of life in India. But do n’t imagine it is 
all roses and no thorns; that would be too gond. 
We must have dark scenes better to appreciate 
the brightness. 

The first sight of land in the Hooghley River 
filled us with joy. The tall palms were visible 
a long distance off, and as we neared Calcutta, 
and the river became narrower, we had a fine 
view of Eastern scenery. The banks of the 
river were lined with little native huts, in the 
midst of trees, which looked quite romantic; 
but I imagine that a nearer view would have 
dispelled the illusion. We were towed up the 
Hooghley into the harbor of Calcutta by an 
English steamer, which was rather provoking to 
us proud-spirited Americans, to have our sails 
all furled and arrive in such a humble manner, 
but there was no help fer it. And we were 
safely anchored the 20th of January, 1863. 

We came to anchor about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore, and had to be taken over by a 
native boat. As the ship was a number of feet 
above the water, and as ladies are not supposed 
to climb down ship-ladders, our captain had, to 
us, a novel way of conveyance. He took a 
dining chair, fastened ropes to it, and then 
spread over it the great Star Spangled Banner, 
in which we were nicely wrapped, and let down 
in the boat below. Now, ye patriotic ladies of 
America, have you in all your late demonstra- 
tions been any more closely connected with our 
nation’s flag than we? Not even our gentle- 
men were thus honored, but had to climb down 
the ladder. When we reached the very last 
edge of the water there was a wide strip of 
deep mud, so we were obliged to get from our 
boat into a dooly, or palky, and be carried by 
men to terra firma. All of this, in spite of 
what Solomon says, was something new under 
the sun. Thence we were carried in carriages 
to our boarding-house. 

Shopping in Calcutta! Who can describe it? 
It is a mixture of the ludicrous and serious, 
and one becomes tired and vexed; at the same 
time the novelty is exciting. We went in car- 
riages to the China Bazar, and such a rabble 
and crowd, bustle and noise, and all sorts of 
people, with all sorts of wares, each crying their 
various merits! The most of the shop-keepers 
could boast of sufficient English to supply our 
wants. One man said “he had one lovely 
hoop.” Their first price of every thing is gen- 
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erally at least one-third more than they expect 
to take. They reminded me of our Irish ped- 
dlers at home. Calcutta is a gay city. Every 
evening the English residents ride upon the 
esplanade, or strand. There are hundreds of 
carriages passing and repassing from 6 to 8 
o'clock every evening. They have native serv- 
ants, dressed in gay colors, and altogether 
make quite a grand show. 

We spent one Sabbath in Calcutta and at- 
tended the Wesleyan Methodist Mission Church, 
which has recently been established there. It 
did not seem much like home, as the preacher 
wore a gown and looked too much like a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England. It was their 
day for sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, and we 
all partook of that solemn ordinance with thank- 
ful hearts. Our minds would return to the 
father-land, where we had so often bowed with 
our friends and commemorated this sacrament; 
and now we were in a strange land, where our 
God is not known by the nation, and our Sab- 
bath not recognized. But we were thankful 
that we were permitted to come to this land and 
tell them of our God and our Savior. As we 
passed to and from Church the shops were open, 
the people hurrying to and fro as on any other 
day. People with various articles to sell would 
run after us and call out for us to buy, and all 
this under the enlightened Government of Great 
Britain. There is a Church of England and a 
bishop, and I don’t know how many clergymen, 
here. We started up country the 29th, Monday 
evening, 9 o’clock. The cars were crowded, but 
brother Jackson had succeeded in getting one 
department for us, all to ourselves, which was 
very cozy. The cars here are divided off into 
two rooms each; twenty persons can sit in each 
room. But there were only ten of us, so we had 
plenty of room. You can see at a glance the 
advantage of these cars. A party can be as ex- 
clusive as they please and have their own fun 
and chitchat without disturbing any other com- 
pany. We traveled all night, all the next day, 
till 10 o’clock the next night. It was tiresome, 
and we were very glad when we arrived at 
Benares. The cars were loaded with pilgrims to 
that holy of all cities in India. It is situated 
at the junction ef the Ganges and Jumna—all 
such waters are holy. After a great deal of 
jabber and waiting we got our baggage and 
ourselves safely ensconced in dak garis—a car- 
riage for two persons, drawn by one horse. We 
placed our mattresses in them, made up our bed 
and lay down for a nap. We crossed the 
Ganges on a bridge of boats, the first I had 
ever seen; but I was too sleepy to appreciate 
it. We slept the rest of the night; in the 





morning roused up. to see the various curiosi- 
ties as we passed. We met long lines of pil- 
grims going to Benares for holy water, thence 
to Juggernaut to get their idols sanctified. 
Such is heathen devotion. We met numerous 
companies of elephants, and camels, and native 
wagons, which last are quite a curiosity. At 
8} o'clock, A. M., we stopped at a dak bunge- 
low for breakfast. Don’t imagine this was the 
first we had to eat after leaving Calcutta. We 
brought with us, in tin boxes, boiled ham, 
roast beef, and chickens; bread, cakes, pickles, 
and sweetmeats; also soda-water and lemonade 
bottled for use; so you see we had plenty to 
eat. While at the bungalow Miss White and I 
went out exploring, and found two pagodas 
with idols trimmed with flowers, and a woman 
sitting in the sun spinning flax. 

We reached Allahabad about 6, P. M., and 
there met Dr. Butler at the residence of Rev. 
Mr. Walsh, an American Presbyterian mission- 
ary. We were entertained with true American 
hospitality—slept well, took an early breakfast, 
then off to the cars at 7} o’clock, en route for 
Cawnpore, where we arrived at noon, and took 
possession of the dak bungalow. It was at 
Cawnpore that so many persons suffered during 
the late mutiny. We visited the monument 
which is erected over a well, in which many 
Christians were thrown and perished. It is 
made of marble, curiously wrought, and is really 
beautiful. We took the dak garis again from 
there to Futtegurh, where we arrived Friday, 
A. M., in time to breakfast with the Rev. Mr. 
Fullerton, Presbyterian: Board. We spent the 
day there, as we were to go from there to Bare- 
illy, in doolies, carried by coolies, and it took 
some time to make all necessary arrangements. 
It took ninety men to carry us and our baggage, 
and a dooly for each person. It certainly was 
a novel way of riding, but to me quite pleasant 
and easy. I slept nearly all night; the next 
day was more tedious, and I was very glad 
when we were set down in front of Dr. Butler's 
house in Bareilly. Mrs. Butler met us with a 
kind, cordial reception, and we felt quite at home. 

I might tell you of our annual meeting, but 
the brethren have written so extensively about 
it there is nothing left for me to say. At its 
close we came to our home here in Shahjahan- 
pore. What I have been doing, and seeing, and 
thinking, and feeling since will be written here- 
after if ever. 


NEatNEss and its reverse among the poor are 
almost a certain test of their moral character. 
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SHAMS. 





BY REV. J. D. BELL. 





| reading the terrible prediction of the 
prophet Micah concerning Samaria and 
Jerusalem, one’s mind naturally pauses for a 
little reflection at the words which occur in the 
fourteenth verse of the first chapter: ‘The 
houses of Achzib shall be a lie to the kings of 
Israel.” How expressive are these words! 
How they remind us of the cheating nature 
of all the various, numberless results of the art 
of shamming! We have deemed them a suit- 
able text for an eseay, a discourse, a lecture, 
a satiric tilt, or whatever you, reader, may call 
it, on shams. 

There are shams every-where, and all shams 
are lies. They may be said to be lies finished 
off and offered in the market. There are many 
classes of shams. Let us look at some of 
them. 

1. There are physical shams. 

Under this head we may include all patent 
medicines that are concocted out of cheap 
materials, and that have a run among the 
people, not for any real efficacy they possess, 
but because they are made notorious by showy 
advertisements. Boots and shoes with stuffed 
soles are physical shams. Teas made of wild 
leaves ingeniously culled from some wood-lot 
and dried and mixed with—Satan may know 
what!—and then sold as choice specimens of 
the tea-plant imported all the way from China 
or Japan—these are physical shams. There 
are shams of clothing and shams of jewelry. 
Some good father’s amiable son once purchased 
a splendid pattern for a waistcoat, and when 
he had carried it home he found that all its 
fine colors had been painted on it with some- 
body’s lying brush, and that the cloth was but 
little better than cheap calico. That waistcoat 
pattern was a physical sham. Two or three 
years ago, had you gone up and down in the 
city of New York, you would probably have 
seen there one of those curious places of busi- 
ness called mock-auction shops. And if you 
had entered it—a thing no wise man and noth- 
ing but head-strong curiosity would have ad- 
vised you to do—you would have seen an ap- 
parently-genuine watch held up for sale by the 
crier. Several well-dressed men would have 
been observed by you standing near the counter 
and bidding for the watch. The auctioneer 
would have presented the watch for examina- 


tion, but he would have known just how long | 


to let any body examine it. By and by some 
unfortunate bystander—it would not have been 





} 


you certainly—would have made the last bid, 
and into his hands would have passed the 
watch while out of them would have gone the 
money for it. He would have taken up his 
watch and placed it at his ear. Tick, tick, tick 
it would have said to him, and he would have 
responded in his heart, “ All right,” and have 
put it in his pocket. Out he would then have 
gone, and down he would have walked along 
the thronged streets. After a while he would 
have taken his watch from his pocket and reéx- 
amined it. To his ear he would have again 
placed it. But, alas! the watch would have 
been silent this time. Its tick, tick, tick would 
have been ended. He would have shaken it in 
vain to get any thing like a genuine sound 
out of it. The miserable thing would have 
been dumb as a stone. He would have found 
that he had been buying brass for gold, and he 
would have learned that “all is not gold that 
glitters,” and that many a glittering, ticking 
watch is a physical sham. Most of the spirit- 
uous liquors that are drank nowadays are 
physical shams. Those Quaker guns with 
which the rebels so long held our army at 
bay on the Potomac were physical shams. 
There are shams of mason-work and shams of 
carpenter and joiner’s work. A few years ago 
there occurred at the village of Lawrence, in 
Massachusetts, a dreadful catastrophe known as 
the fall of the Pemberton mills. The memory 
of the event has not yet passed away from all 
of our minds, The case was this: There was 
a great work-house at the place just mentioned, 
but so poorly had it been built that its posts 
and beams, its sills and sleepers, its rafters and 
roofs, all suddenly got loose one day and came 
crashing and thundering down, making an 
awful heap of ruins, amid which were scores 
of human beings almost dead, and beneath 
which were scores that were crushed to a jelly. 
Now, that house was an architectural sham. 
It was a grand cheat, put forth in the form of 
a building. And just as the house of Achzib 
proved a lie to the kings of Israel, so that 
house proved a lie to all those that had trusted 
in it. 

2. There are the shams of the political 
world. 

It is our lot to live in a period which has 
beheld the rise of the most remarkable as it is 
the most pitiful political cheat of all that have 
ever existed. That Southern Confederacy, in 
the black shadow of which a deceived and 
befooled population are fighting at the fearful 
cost of utter beggary and exhaustion, not to 
mention wounds and death, is it not altogether 
asham? ’T is founded on injustice; and what 
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political system has there ever been with such 
a foundation that did not prove a lie to those 
that trusted in it? As for us we are looking, 
and longing, and fighting for the time, believed 
by us to be surely coming, when that huge 
political sham, with all the social evils that are 
connected with it shall fall and be buried, and 
shall be classed by the historian among the 
most enormous and absurd cheats that have 
ever been built and finished off by masters of 
the art of shamming. 

3. There are the shams of the intellectual 
world. 

It has been said that dandics have no souls. 
Doubtless the true meaning enveloped in this 
saying is, that the intellectual character of 
dandies is always a sham. Thackeray, in his 
“Second Funeral of Napoleon,” predicts a 
period when the fashionable coverings of human 
nature shall be removed, and he tells us to 
fancy how we shall then “see Pride with his 
Stultz clothes and padding pulled off and 
dwindled down to a forked radish,” and how 
we shall see “some angelic Virtue, whose 
white raiment is suddenly whisked over his 
head, showing us cloven feet and a tail,’ and 
how we shall see “ Humility eased of his sad 
load of cares, and want, and scorn, walking up 
to the very highest place of all, and blushing 
as he takes it.” Ah, would that such a millen- 
nium of freedom from the shams of dandyism 
and of pretentious vanity were to be looked 
for as not far distant! The merit of learning, 
when unaccompanied by judgment, is invaria- 
bly a sham. Trust in it, and very soon will 
you find it to be a lie finished off and offered 
in the market. How learned was William 
Prynne, whose merit, like his productions, was 
a sham, because, as Cicero says, he “had 
learned to speak from others, not with him- 
self!” All dilettantism, all pedantry, implies 
an intellectual character that is badly shammed. 
I have heard of a young man who, on making 
application for a certificate setting forth his 
fitness to take charge of a country school, boast- 
fully represented himself to the official exam- 
iner as amply provided with knowledge. The 
brisk fellow was unwise. His examiner was a 
despiser of overweening confidence, and an 
adept at practical questioning. Pompiosus, 
therefore, went out of the presence of his in- 
quisitive Socrates a disappointed but benefited 
young man. There is here a lesson for us all. 
Let us not be strivers for the unsubstantial 
Jaurels of successful pretense, securing perplex- 
ity and defeat to ourselves by giving too much 
liberty to mere vanity, which, while it would 


turn us into mimic heroes, would unfit us to | 


Vout. XXIV.—12 
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act the part of heroic men. There is ever a 
pompous weakness in pedantry. It is the 
child’s strain at show, made over again when 
the child has come to years. ’T is the pride 
of intellectual accomplishment, when the ac- 
complishment itself is but a sham, I like the 
terse manner in which my philosopher, Mon- 
taigne, deals with this foolish vice. “ What 
good does it do us,” says he, “to have the 
stomach full of meat if it does not digest and 
be incorporated with us, if it does not nourish 
and support us?’ Speaking of the young 
scholar of “relative and mendicant understand- 
ing,” who comes back from school after fifteen 
or sixteen years that he has been there, he 
says: ‘There is nothing so awkward and mala- 
droit, so unfit for company or employment, and 
all that you shall find he has got is, that his 
Latin and Greek have only made him a greater 
and more conceited blockhead than when he 
went from home.” The vice of shamming holds 
a relation of great consequence to the heroic 
element in intellectual character. Pompiosus 
is all but a brave man. He is only a brave 
coward. “Let not thy will roar,” says a phil- 
osophic adviser, “when thy power can but 
whisper.” True courage is never merely showy. 
It trusts little in loud vaunts and sounding 
“T will’s.” Defeat is inevitable to those going 
to war self-assured and unguarded. Any David 
that has a brave though modest soul is more 
than a match for the broad-breasted Goliath, 
whose strongest battery is his mouth. See 
how in all such boasters courage is less a real- 
ity than a mere profession. Their parade of 
force argues the verity: of their weakness. 
Paul boasted not, but even when he was the 
Saul of Tarsus, what with the demon-spirit 
that seemed then to animate him, and what 
with the havoc he then went about to make 
among the Christians, he ever would do and 
dare to the fulfilling of his utterances. He was 
never addicted to the vice of shamming. It 
must be owned that there is courage in a wrong 
man when he thinks he is right. And you 
may know how brave the hero in a bad or a 
good cause really is by studying the relation 
between his sayings and his doings. “I hate 
men,” said Pacuvius of old, “who talk like 
philosophers but do nothing.” We may say 
something similar of men who talk like heroes 
but do nothing. True heroism always proves 
its own reality by what it performs, while 
cowardice dazzles with promises which it never 
accomplishes. The author of the Apocalypse 
gives a picture which is accordant with sound 
philosophy in describing the great representa- 
tive Woman of Sin, the vision-mother of har- 
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lots and abominations as “arrayed in purple 
and scarlet colors, and decked with gold, and 
precious stones, and pearls.” Even in this 
world do brave cowards seek to disguise their 
weak, skulking spirit in like manner by per- 
ishable pomps. In no show that can be made 
as such should we look for any evidence of real 
invisibleness. There never was heroic volubil- 
ity. There never was a truthful sham. Go not 
to the warfare of your career boastfully. Go 
firmly, but without vain parade of force or of 
promise; go with sure and valiant step, but 
not with the flaunt of overconfident folly or 
with the rant of short-lived impulse. 

The vice of shamming sometimes profanes 
with its results that sacred place, the pulpit; 
and in every such instance how baffling does 
it by and by prove to him who gives it scope! 
This is inevitable, and the only wonder in the 
case is, that he who would let himself make a 
shallow show in preaching is so poorly wise as 
not to see how unhappy must be the ultimate 
end of his overdone performances. For if in 
all public positions of a secular character the 
boastful secure to themselves failure by their 
very success, then, and for a similar reason, 
they may be expected to come early into dis- 
favor in retailing shams from the pulpit. Be 
it the cure, especially of every young preacher, 
to keep down the spirit of display. It is re- 
lated that a young licentiate, who had much 
conceit of self, once received from Dr. Emmons, 
on whom he had called, some very wholesome 
counsel. As he rose to leave he asked the 
Doctor “why young men felt so small after 
talking with him?’ Dr. Emmons answered 
that it was “because they felt so important 
before they came.” 

4. There are the shams of the scientific world. 

That modern collection of facts mixed with 
fancies which is called by some phrenology 
and by others craniology, is a vaunted sham, 
made imposing by system and popular by 
shrewdness. It is a lie finished off and offered 
in the market, and as such is only a jittle 
higher in rank than the patent medicine which, 
in the advertisement, is a marvelous panacea, 
but in itself can cure nothing. On the ques- 
tion, What is all this worth, this about which 
such a pother has been made in the world? we 
are reminded of the satire, both pictured and 
written, which is given in a back number of 
Harper's Magazine. An Irishman, with a 
budget in one hand and a rude cane in the 
other, sits before the man of spectacles. 

“ Your bump of veneration, sir,” the phrenolo- 
gist tells him, “is fearfully and grandly de- 
veloped.” 





“0,” responded the Irishman, “an’ is n’t 
meself that’s thankful to Paddy Reoney for 
that bump when he rapped me on the head 
with a club?” 

Coleridge long ago told why phrenology is a 
sham science. ‘“Spurzheim,” said he, “is dense, 
and the most ignorant German I ever knew. 

He should have confined himself to 
coincidences between qualities and protuber- 
ances, . . . The notion of distinct material 
organs in the brain itself is plainly absurd. 
; Every intellectual act is truly an act 
of the entire man. So far from there 
being a concavity in the interior of the cranium 
answering to the convexity apparent on the 
exterior, the interior is convex too.” 

5. There are the shams of the social world. 

How prevalent is the vice of show! And 
this is but another name for the art of sham- 
ming in social life. It has made life a sham in 
a multitude of cases around us. It is prolific 
of lies finished off and offered in the market. 
The vice of show keeps frippery, and loquacity, 
and affectation in repute. The vice of show 
fills the mouths of men with what St. Peter 
calls “ great swelling words of vanity, by which 
they allure through the lusts of the flesh, 
through much wantonness, those that were 
clean escaped from them that live in error.” 
The vice of show makes members of Congress 
and of State Legislatures spend their time in 
uttering the sublimity of nonsense. The vice 
of show makes the poor ape the rich in useless 
extravagance. The vice of show has doomed 
many a child to ignorance and profligacy by 
causing its parents to devote all their earnings 
to stylish living. The vice of show has ele- 
gantly furnished ten thousand parlors at the 
expense of empty kitchens and aching heads 
and hearts. The vice of show has given every 
street in the land some instance like that of 
the priest and the Levite who passed by on 
the other side. 

In the walks of social life there is a beauty 
exhibited which attracts only to cheat. It is a 
sham. How often is human loveliness but lit- 
tle more than the result of art! How often do 
sweet looks prove to be only lies! There is 
also such a thing as sham modesty. It is 
usually called “false modesty,” and it consists 
in being so nice as to be prudish, and so deli- 
cate as to excite disgust by an excess of deli- 
cacy. And pitifully enough do all the models 
of this overstrained refinement, all the angelic 
fools that think it so creditable to them to be 
pretentiously diffident and chaste, carry them- 
selves in the estimation of philosophers! There 
is such a thing as sham politeness. You know 
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what this is. Sometimes it is like the guileful 
elegance of that serpent that tempted our first 
mother. Mr. Thackeray, in his Book of Snobs, 
tells us of a snob who, seeing Mr. Marrowfat, 
whose society he had long esteemed, eat peas 
with his knife, cut his acquaintance. Mr. 
Marrowfat had saved the fashionable fellow’s 
good-for-nothing life more than once; had lent 
him seventeen hundred pounds sterling once; 
but now he had so comported as to be in- 
formed that “ painful circumstances, in no wise 
affecting Mr. Marrowfat’s honor or Mr. Snob’s 
esteem for him, had occurred which obliged the 
latter to forego his intimacy with the former.” 
This was an instance of sham politeness. Have 
you never seen persons greet others with all 
the grace and cordiality imaginable, and suy to 
them, “Come in and sup with me,” when you 
knew that in a few moments they would be 
saying all manner of evil against them behind 
their backs? Surely, this was making a sham 
of politeness. 

There is such a thing as sham conversation. 
It is safe to say that an immense amount of 
the talk that goes on in this noisy world is 
false, is deceptive, is mere pretension. Some- 
times there comes into the midst of the social 
scenes of a community a foppish person who 
knows well how to make a show. He is full 
of words. He readily monopolizes the atten- 
tion of people. He is master of the art of 
making a decided impression in a little time. 
By his superb flourishes, his airs of superior 
merit, and his dramatic flexibility of voice and 
of limb, he contrives to make himself the chief 
object of interest where he is. He completely 
eclipses those who are thoughtful and candid. 
Some who see and hear him are inclined to 
regard him as a brilliant star, and perhaps to 
deem him the very realization of the finest 
ideal of manhood they have ever entertained. 
But he does not long continue thus to outshine 
better and wiser men. It is found by and by 
that his talk is only words, that his wisdom is 
but a show, and that all the manhood he has 
is a sham; and then his attractive power 
quickly declines, and while his reputation goes 
down that of the thoughtful and candid ones 
whom he eclipsed comes up. Now, it has 
always been, and will always be, sheer folly for 
a person to-make a shallow show in social in- 
tercourse. Men will, at least, be counted for 
what they are rather than for what they pretend 
to be. All shams come at length to their 
judgment day. Lies, whether put forth in 
wood, or stone, or brick, or cloth, or words— 
lies, how much soever they may be finished, 
and painted, and varnished, and gilded—lies, 








whatever success they may seem to have or to 
bring, are, after all, mean, ill-starred things, and 
no man or woman ever passed one off upon 
mankind in any shape or manner without get- 
ting trouble for it. We shall do better far by 
being ever simple-hearted and honest. Let us 
be done with false appearances and pretentious 
airs. Let us put away from us forever the 
affectations of lying etiquette. If we would be 
godly in our conversation, if we would be imi- 
tators of Him—our Master—who in all his 
social hours was true to his own high and 
blessed soul, and to his mission, we must do 
this. You can always tell a person of solid 
merit by the simplicity of his manners. Hon- 
est simplicity is always a better reflection of 
credit, and quality, and virtue than dishonest 
complexity. Show thyself to be what thou art! 
Dare to do this! At least, do not for the sake 
of any thing such a course may secure to thee 
make believe that thou art more than thou art. 
If thou dost, thy talk and thyself with it will 
surely be found to be a sham, and shams are 
never long marketable. 


—_——@—— 
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UR wishes are presentiments of the facul- 

ties which lie within us, and harbingers of 

that which we shall be in a condition to per- 
form.—Goethe. 

The pure and proud mind can never confide 
its wrongs to another, only its triumphs and 
its happiness.—Jbid. 

The progress of science is punctuated with 
the tombstone of systems.— Dr. Elder. 

Our best efforts are but spent balls—Z. KX. 
Beecher. 

We always see things in that light which 
we bring with us the faculty of seeing them.— 
Carlyle. 

There will be time enough for rest in the 
grave.—icolé to Pascal. 

It is better to wear out than to rust out.— 
Bishop Cumberland. 

Trouble looks more terrible in the distance 
than when it is upon us. Clouds are never so 
black when near as they seem in the distance.— 
German of Zschocke. 

The step-children of fortune come to her 
step-children. 

Of all acts repentance is most divine for 
man. The deadliest sin is the unconsciousness 
of no sin—that is, death. The heart so con- 
scious is divorzed from sincerity, humility, and 
fact—it is dead, it is “pure” as dry sand is 
pure.— Carlyle. 
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THE RAVELED SHEET. 





BY MES. 6 WM. IRISH HENEY. 





Suggested while raveling old “home-spun” linen into 
lint for the hospitals, and dedicated to the ‘Soldiers’ Aid 
Societies.” 





’T 1s ever thus—war ravels out 
The soft, white web of peace. 


I. 
Spin, spin, spin! 
All day the cottage wheel, 
With sweet domestic hum, 
Whirled round and round; the lengthening thread 
Passed ‘neath her steady thumb; 
The soft wind fanned her fair young cheek, 
Where the crimson went and came; 
Was it the south wind’s gentle touch 
That dashed her brow with flame? 


Weave, weave, weave! 
From out her fingers white 
All day the shuttle flew, 

And in the web that flaxen thread 
Was woven through and through; 
And a thoughtful look came to her face 
As the measure grew complete, 
And her fingers quivered as she cut 
From the loom her bridal sheet. 


Ah, blessed toil! ah, holy love! 
That made that toil so sweet, 

That from the whirring of the wheel 
Strung music so complete, 

That made that bridal web so blest 
Till it was worn and old, 

That hallowed many a little form 
She gathered to her fold. 


II. 

Ah, patient toil! ah, tender love! 
That filled that toil with pain, 

That brought the tears from gentle eyes 
In swiftly-falling rain. 

Love wrought with joy the fleecy web 
Love ravels ouj to-day, 

With hands that falter at their task, 
And lips that, yearning, pray. 


One by one the white shreds fall 
From the wrinkled fingers brown, 
One by one from the rosy lips 
Of the child-hand softly down, 
One thinking of the happy day 
When her young heart was won, 
And of the changes that had passed 
Since first those threads were spun, 
And of the manly, soldier’s brow 
They may be bound upon. 


One dreaming of a blissful day, 
With many a trembling fear, 

With many a prayer that God would haste 
Its dawning, still more near, 

When war should pass, and peace should smile, 
And he return again 





Whose love had won her maiden heart, 
To mingle love and pain. 


In vain—God keep thy constant heart— 
In vain thy dreams of him; 

Thy golden hair shall lose its gleam, 
Thy eyes be old and dim, 

And of the web hope spun for thee 
Not e’en a shred remain 

To bind about thy wounded heart 
Ere ye shall meet again. 


All wars shall pass, the tide of blood 
For evermore shall cease; 

Upon the calm, dead face of Time 
Shall rest the smile of peace, 

And from the bosom of the earth 
Be gathered up her slain 

To immortality of life, 
When ye shall meet again. 


For where his banner cast its shade 
’Mid smoke, and shot, and shell, 

"Mid army’s tramp and cannon’s boom 
Thy loved one fought and fell, 

Covered with wounds so bravely won, 
And honors borne so well, 

Filled with a love for land and thee, 
Whose deepness who can tell? 

Low sighs the wind above his grave 
"Neath the magnolia-tree, 

And swaying on the fragrant boughs 
The ring-dove mourns for thee, 

While sweetly singing to his sleep 
Flows on the Tennessee. 


IIT. 

Fair was the web Love wove for thee 
As yonder drift of snow, 

But raveled are its threads to-day, 
Thou, naked in thy woe; 

But blest who in thy country’s need 
Spared not that form of thine, 

But bared thy bosom that thy scarf 
Her wounded breast might twine. 


Ah, blest, thou maiden young and fair, 
Thy dreams of love to thee, 

But blest with sweeter, richer joy 
Thy coming years shall be, 

When from each crimson drop that from 
Thy quivering heart was wrung, 

A freeman, clad with grace and strength, 
To God-like life hath sprung, 

And forth upon the morning breeze 
Is borne the jubilee 

That swelleth from a million hearts— 
The birth-song of the free. 


—_—>—___—_ 


COMMUNINGS WITH HEAVEN. 





WHEN one that holds communion with the skies 
Has fill’d his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
’T is ev’n as if an angel shook his wings; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied 
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Brripgiare Babine. 


THE OssEcT OF Gop’s CHASTISEMENTS.— Vow no 
chastening for the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous: nevertheless, afterward it yieldeth the peacea- 
ble fruit of righteousness unto them which are exercised 
thereby.” Heb. xii, 11. 

“Why should ye be stricken any more? the whole head 
is sick, and the whole heart faint.” Isa. i, 5. 

God chastises his children to bring them nearer to him, 
that they may prove his mercy and goodness to them; 
hence the prophet represents God as having chastised 
his ancieat people till he inquired of them by the 
prophet, ‘“ Why should ye be stricken any more,” etc. ? 
“Your country is desolate, your cities are burned, your 
land, strangers devour it in your presence, and it is 
desolate as overthrown by strangers, and the daughter 
of Zion is left as a cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in 
a garden of cucumbers, as a besieged city.” God’s 
ways with his rebellious children were typified to Elijah 
first by a strong wind, then by an earthquake and a 
fire, and when all these had prepared the way by a 
still, small voice. God first sends his judgments which 
reprove and condemn, but when man repents and 
humbles himself before him, then he sends the still, 
small yoice which whispers to him of peace, of a ran- 
som paid, of an Advocate with the Father, through 
whom he may come unto God and live. M..z. 


MANSIONS OF THB Livinc.—The Jews of India des- 
ignate their cemeteries as the ‘ mansions of the living.” 
What a beautiful faith in the immortality of the soul 
and the resurrection of the body! In their early his- 
tory God had revealed himself to them as the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and had given them the 
hope of a life beyond the grave, which, in all their 
sinful wanderings from him, they never forgot. Their 
cemeteries thus become to them beautiful, and places 
of frequent resort. 

If the Jew is thus hopeful of his immortality, how 
much more should the Christian be, with the great, 
final proof of his resurrection and immortality in the 
resurrection of Christ! Yet he talks of the dyirg, the 
dead, the lost. Is it right for him thus to speak of 
those gone before him who had hope in Christ? Is it 
not dishonoring God through lack of faith in his reve- 
lation of the future to us? 

Surely if death is but a sleep to those who trust in 
Christ, the Christian should not sorrow as those who 
have no hope. Solemn as the closing up of our proba- 
tion must be, if it be with the hope of a life beyond, 
where there is neither sorrow nor death, it may be a 
joyful, triumphant hour to us, and so may it be for 
us when our friends depart in like precious hope. It 





is natural that we should mourn the absence of our 
loved ones, but faith, with unselfish love, will enable 
us to rejoice that they have safely escaped the sorrows 
of life. 

The Quakers are almost the only people who do not 
say “dead” of their departed friends. They speak of 
them as having deceased, gone away, departed this life, 
and as being at rest. M. K. 


Bzine AND Dorna Goop.— Who went about doing 
good.” Acts x, 38. 

We so often talk of doing good as if it was some- 
thing extraneous or external to ourselves, that it is a 
pity we do not learn a truer way. With the Bible 
before us we should not expect that we could work 
works of merit as the Hindoos vainly hope they can. 
God looketh on the heart and the best act—the one 
requiring the most self-abnegation and sacrifice, if not 
done with a right motive can not be acceptable in his 
sight. 

The first great object in life should be to be good, to 
be just as good as human nature, assisted by Divine 
grace, can become; then doing good will be as natural 
as breathing. It will be but following the impulses 
and instincts of the heart, and it will become a con- 
stant and abiding joy. To attempt to do good without 
first being good, is as painful a task as to work vigor- 
ously without food. It may be done for a short time, 
but it soon wearies and is forgotten; so doing good is 
but a spasmodic effort till the heart is made right— 
renewed by the blood of Christ. M. K. 


Arg Ye not Mucu BETTER THAN THEY ?—“ For 
even the hairs of your head are all numbered.” 

“ Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your Heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they ?” 
Matt. vi, 26. 

Behold God’s watchful care over us, and let the price 
paid for our redemption answer the question, “Are ye 
not much better than they?” 


THE CursE oF JERICHO.— And Joshua adjured them 
at that time, saying, Cursed be the man before the Lord, 
that riseth up and buildeth this city Jericho: he shall 
lay the foundation thereof in his first-born, and in his 
young son shall he set up the gates of it.” Jos. vi, 26. 

In describing the great wickedness of Ahab, which 
exceeded that of all the kings who reigned before him, 
it is said, “In his days did Hiel the Bethelite build 
Jericho: he laid the foundation thereof in Abiram his 
first-born, and set up the gates thereof in his youngest 
son Segub, according to the word of the Lord, which 
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he spake by Joshua the son of Nun.” 1 Kings xvi, 34. 
Joshua had not said that it should not be rebuilt, but 
he prescribed the conditions on which it alone could be 
done. Hiel rebuilt it in defiance of the curse uttered, 
and the conditions followed: his eldest son died when 
he laid the foundation, and his youngest son when he 
set up the gates. M. K. 


PowER ON HER HEAD BECAUSE OF THE ANGELS.— 
“For this cause ought the woman to have power on her 
head, because of the angels.” 1 Cor. zi, 10. 

“ Power on her head.” What is this power and the 
cause of it? and who were the angels? are questions 
of some moment. The power was a head-dress or 
covering, a sort of vail, to be worn by the woman 
when she prayed or prophesied in public. Why she 
was thus to be attired appears to be because she was 
created of the man, and not the man of the woman. 
Adam, as an individual, sustained a relation to his 
posterity which Eve and none besides sustained. He 
was the great primogenitor and federal head of the 
human race. In connection with this Eve lowered 
herself, and consequently her daughters, by being first 
in the terrible rebellion against God. Therefore, being 
the first in rebellion, and the second touching her cre- 
ation, her daughters, in condition or outward relations, 
occupy a secondary position in the relative scale of 
humanity. In Christ only she sustains a mutually 
grand position with the sons of Adam. In him “there 
is neither male nor female: for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” This is a distinguished Gospel privilege of all 
infants and believing females, yet while here on earth 
the power or covering of the head she is to wear while 
she speaks in Church, for the reason before intimated, 
and “ because of the angels.” 

Who were those angels? 

These words have troubled expositors very much, 
and will trouble them. Dr. A. Clarke expended con- 
siderable labor on them. Dr. Whitby supposes them 
to be evil angels; others the governors of the Church. 
Wesley supposes it means the holy angels. Bishop 
Pearce does not like to admit this exactly. Dr. Dod- 
dridge refers the term also to evil angels. We suppose 
it means that a woman in the public assembly, while 
speaking, in the presence of men in particular, should 
wear a vail, which is the symbol of modesty or subor- 
dination, because the holy angels are present and wit- 
nesses of our worship, which is not incredible. Heb. 
i, 14. The Hebrew name for vail indicates dependence. 
In the East great importance is attached to this part 
of the female dress. The married woman’s vail indi- 
cated that she was under power relative to her hus- 
band, and the power or vail indicates her modesty 
while she may pray or prophesy—that is, teach in 
Church. A. C. 


Reigsine Fasuioxs 1N Dress.—" Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content. But they that will 
be rich fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in destruction 
and perdition.” 1 Tim. vi, 8, 9. 


One day, while walking with a friend, Gotthold met | 


a young man dressed in the extreme of fashion, and 


could not help looking back at him and exclaiming, | 


with a sigh, O righteous God, what will be the issue 





pens it that the world more and more seeks her honor 
in disgrace, and her wisdom in folly? I often think 
of what the Holy Spirit says—Acts xxv, 23—of Queen 
Bernice; namely, that she came “with great pomp”— 
orig., phantasy. The reigning fashion seems to me to 
be of the same fantastic character. There is hardly 
any one who now considers it a sin to wear a mask 
and conform to the world. But, inquired his compan- 
ion, can there really be so much sinfulness in the 
changes which dress undergoes? In itself, replied 
Gotthold, dress belongs to the class of things neutral. 
It makes a man neither better nor worse in the sight 
of God, it draws upon him neither the Almighty’s favor 
nor frown; still the coat shows what the man and what 
his heart is. Can you doubt that many a one, in his 
gay attire, cut according to the newest style, is an idol 
to himself? With what pomp and pride he struts 
along, and fancies that none makes so fine a figure. 
Though one bow ever so soon or so humbly to him, 
yet he, on the contrary, scarcely deigns to return the 
salutation. In this way the old man, whom we are 
bound to crucify with his affections and lusts—Gal. v, 
24—is warmly clothed, expensively ornamented, and 
idolatrously reverenced. The money given to supply 
the wants of a needy brother is wastefully squandered, 
and the Word of God in the heart choked among 
thorns. He whose frame of mind is such that he is 
always lying abased at the feet of the Omnipotent—he 
who does not despise a Christian neighbor, though in 
poverty and rags—he who is ready at any hour, in 
obedience to the will of God, to exchange the finest suit 
for the beggar’s cloak, or the death-bed shroud, may, 
perhaps, without sin, wear costly raiment. But how 
the children of the world, with all their swelling pomp, 
shall contrive to enter in at the strait gate which lead- 
eth unto life, must be left for them to try, if they will 
have it so! 

My God! naked came I into this world, and naked 
must I again depart out of it. While my life lasts, 
give me the food and raiment convenient for me. If 
my rank or office require a better dress, disengage at 
least my heart from it, and make me unconscious of 
what I wear. My soul desires ornaments of a differ- 
ent kind. Let the blood and righteousness of Christ 
be my badye and robe of honor. 


Tue Ossect oF Lirz.—Should gaining heaven be 
the first object of the Christian? Should it not rather 
be to do the whole will of God, to be his faithful, hum- 
ble followers here, and though not forgetful of “the 
recompense of the reward,” still to have it our first 
and highest motive, to do the will of our Father who 
is in heaven? If “ formed for his praise,” should not 
the whole life show it forth? If “created for his 
glory,” should it not be “more than our meat and 
drink” to do his will, honoring him from the heart 
fervently ? M. K. 


Sun Gorne Down upon youR WRATH.—“ Be ye an- 
gry, and sin not; let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.” Eph. iv, 26. 

A pious little boy one day seeing his little sister in 
a passion, thus spoke to her: “ Mary, look at the sun, 
it will soon go down; it will soon be out of sight; it is 
going, it is gone down. Mary, let not the sun go down 


of this rage for novelties and vain show? How hap- | upon your wrath.” 
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Gnirs and Quarries. 


GoDHEAD oF CuRist.—Another Answer—1l. “ Do 
the Scriptures teach that Jesus Christ is God?” 

Answer. Yes, in several places directly, in others 
by necessary inference. We refer to two passages. In 
the first chapter of John he is called “ the Word,” and 
of him it is there said, “The Word was God.” In the 
First Epistle of John, chapter v, 20, he is called the 
“true God, and eternal life.” The first part of the 
first chapter of John—in the Gospel—gives much val- 
uable information on the nature and character of Jesus. 

2. “Is it possible for God, an infinite being, to suffer 
as the Scriptures declare Christ did?” 

Answer. For aught we know it is; but the Scrip- 
tures only show that the humanity of Christ suffered. 

3. “If both the foregoing queries can be positively 
answered in the affirmative, then what are we to con- 
clude in relation to the character of God?” 

Answer. Conclude in either case that we, being 
finite, can not by “searching find him out to perfection.” 

4. “How is it possible for a being infinitely wise, 
holy, and perfect to suffer?” 

Answer. It should ever be borne in mind that 
Christ possessed two natures—the divine and human; 
that the divine nature was essentially and perfectly 
God, while his manhood was a human body and a hu- 
man soul, with all powers and attributes necessary to 
constitute a real human being, and, as remarked above, 
it was his human nature that suffered. 

5. “ And if the Scriptures teach that Christ is God, 
and it is true that God can not suffer, or that Christ is 
not God, then was there an infinite sacrifice offered to 
atone for the transgression of an infinite law?” 

Answer. The sacrifice made by Christ was not infi- 
nite in every respect; nor need it be, as, for instance, in 
regard to its extent; it did not extend to devils; it 
may only have extended to mankind. It is infinite in 
the holiness of its nature, as well as in other respects 
that might be named. So is the law infinitely holy, 
being the utterance of an infinitely holy being, and the 
sacrifice made by Christ being satisfactory and accept- 
able to Him against whom we have sinned should be 
satisfactory to us; and as uncounted multitudes have 
trusted and found it to have saved them from sin, any 
of us may also trust, obey, and rejoice! B. M. G. 


Fortress MoNROE AND ITS ProJEcTOR.—Just be- 
fore the capitulation of Ulm, Napoleon sent Captain 
Bernard, a young officer of engineers, on an important 
reconnoitering expedition. With great skill and in- 
trepidity he prosecuted his mission, advancing almost 
to Vienna. On his return Napoleon personally exam- 
ined him, and was much pleased with his answers. 
Among other things he remarked that it would be of 
great advantage to direct the army upon Vienna, pass- 
ing by the fortified places, and that once master of 
the capital the Emperor might dictate laws for the 
whole Austrian monarchy. This was taking too great 
a liberty. Napoleon severely replied, “ You are very 
presumptuous! a young officer to pretend to trace out 





@ campaign for me! Go and await my orders.” So 
soon as the young man had retired Napoleon turned to 
General Rapp and said, “ There is a man of merit; he 
has observed correctly; I shall not expose him to the 
risk of being shot; I shall have occasion for him by 
and by.” This young man finally became an aid to 
Napoleon and one of the most distinguished engineers 
in the world. It was he who planned Fortress Monroe 
at Old Point Comfort. Through the influence of Mr. 
Gallatin, himself a foreigner, General Bernard was 
appointed at the head of the Board of Commissions on 
Sea-Coast Defenses, and with him were associated Com- 
modores Lewis Warrington and J. D. Elliott, Chief 
Engineer J. G. Swift, Colonel of Engineers W. K. 
Armstead, and Major of Engineers William M’Kee. 
Fresh from the grand army of Napoleon, General Ber- 
nard had the most extravagant ideas of military works, 
and planned his fortifications to be garrisoned, not by 
hundreds and thousands, but by tens and hundreds of 
thousands. He had a notion that the strength of this 
country, like that of his native land, depended, in 
great measure, upon the impregnability and capacity of 
her lines of fortifications. He had not yet learned 
that the true strength of a land of liberty lies in the 
stout hearts and strong arms of her brave yeomanry. 
Under these circumstances was old Fortress Monroe 
planned and constructed, with her massive strength 
and enormous proportions. 


IMAGINATION.—Can one who has never seen have 
imagination? Can there be a subjective imagination, 
or is this power merely the combining of remembered 
material visions? Certain it is that the soul sees tiie 
most gorgeous ideal creations when the sense eye is 
shut; but could it create such scenes at all unless it 
had first, through the outward eye, received manifold 
impressions of material form and color? If the born- 
blind can imagine, what are the constituents of their 
ideal fabrications? They can have no idea at all of 
color. Can they of form? Is not all they know of 
matter its hardness, roughness, distance? What I wish 
to know is, are the born-blind destitute of the pleas- 
ures of the imagination? J. P.L. 


FRANELIN AND THE RoyAL SocrETy.—In speaking 
of the first publication of his papers on Electricity, 
Franklin himself says: “ Obliged, as we were to Mr. 
Collinson, for the present of the tube, etc., I thought 
it right he should be informed of our success, in using 
it, and wrote him several letters containing accounts 
of our experiments. He got them read in the Royal 
Society, where they were not, at first, thought worth 
so much notice as to be printed in their transactions. 
One paper, which I wrote to Mr. Kennersley, on the 
sameness of lightning with electricity, I sent to Mr. 
Mitchell, an acquaintance of mine, and one of the 
members of the Society, who wrote me word that it 
had been read, but was laughed at, by the connoisseurs.— 
Works of B. Franklin, Vol. v, p. 178. 
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Axcigxt SusstiTUTE FoR NEwsPAPERSs.—Newspa- 
pers were not known to the Romans. Julius Cesar 
introduced the regulation of writing and publishing all 
the acts or State occurrences of both Senate and people. 
The laws were engraved on brass tablets, permanently 
fixed in the public places. The idea was improved by 
the people. Cicero, at his villa in Tusculum, published 
a daily newspaper—or more properly a bulletin—in 
which was given the news of the day—births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, fashionable arrivals, etc—in the 
most approved modern style. Petronius has given a 
specimen of the Acta Diurna, giving account of a birth, 
an execution, and a fire—all of which are dispatched 
in the curtest manner. The reporters—actuarii—had 
no opportunity to indulge in strong adjectives and 
expletives. And they had their posters, too, as the 
exhumed gates of Pompeii prove. Inscriptions in red 
chalk answer for type and paper. Thus: “ Julius Pro- 
culus will have an auction of his superfluous goods to 
pay his debts.” 


Wuip-Poor- WILL Portry.—Having lately met with 
several poetic effusions on the whip-poor-will, one or 
two of which have appeared in the Repository, memory 
calls from “oblivion” a little poem which I think 
superior to any thing existing. There is a deficiency 
in the last verse which I can not supply. Will some 
correspondent inform me of the authorship, and, if 
possible, furnish the fourth stanza? J.D. 

“ There is a strange, mysterious bird, 
Which few have seen but all have heard; 
So perched updn a fallen tree, 

He sings all night, and thus sings he, 
Whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will, whip-poor-will. 
This bird in secret spends his days, 
A stranger to the feathered race; 
When all the warblers sleep at night, 
Thus sings this lonely anchorite, 
Whip-poor-will, etc. 
How gladly I this bird would be, 
From worldly noise and folly free; 
By day I'd seek the stillest wood, 
And cry all night in solitude, 
Whip-poor-will, etc. 


The poor man’s care the rich man’s pride, 

Virtue on foot or vice astride, 

No more should vex me while I cried 
Whip-poor-will, etc.” 


East AND West.—At the north pole it is evident 
that directly downward would be south, and toward 
the zenith north; but I’m troubled about east and 
west. Will not, therefore, some teacher or other schol- 
arly reader of the Repository please so to instruct, on 
this point, an inquiring school-girl, that when she gets 
to the north pole she may know in what direction lie 
east and west? Mary. 


Mzanine or Inp1anN Names.—Will some of your 
correspondents have the kindness to give the literal 
meaning of the proper names Penobscot and Kennebec? 

K. 


Origin oF CorrezE.—Uoffee is derived from the 
Arabic kahwah—Turkish kahve, says Mr. Craufurd, in 
the Proceedings of the British Association. The En- 
glish word evidently comes direct from the Turkish. 





The coffee-plant is a native of Abyssinia, and not of 
Arabia; for it was not known at Mecca till 1454, only 
forty years before the discovery of America. The true 
name of the plant is ban—and kahwah, or coffee, means 
“wine,” as a substitute for which the decoction was 
used; although the legality of the practice was long a 
subject of dispute by the Mohammedan doctors. From 
Arabia it spread to Egypt and Turkey, and from the 
last-named country was brought to England in 1650. 
In sixty years’ time it was familiarly known, at least in 
fashionable society, as we find from Pope’s well-known 
lines in the “ Rape of the Lock :” 
“Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes.” 


THE “ Navvy.’—This term has become almost natu- 
ralized, and now is understood to mean a laborer em- 
ployed in the construction of a railway. It is a cor- 
ruption of the word “navigator;” but what has a 
navigator to do with railways? Before the age of 
railways, “navigable canals” were the order of the 
day; and the laborer employed in their construction 
was, with some propriety, called a navigator. When 
railways superseded canals, the laborer very improp- 
erly was continued to be called a navigator, or, as now 
corrupted, a “navvy;” whereas the word “ excavator” 
would have been better. 


EXTRAORDINARY MEMORY.—Seneca says of himself, 
that by the mere efforts of his natural memory he was 
able to repeat two thousand words upon once hearing 
them, each in its order, though they had no depend- 
ence or connection upon each other. After which he 
mentioned a friend of his, Pontius Latro, who retained 
in his memory all the orations he had ever spoken, 
and never found his memory fail him, even in a single 
word. He also mentions Cyneas, embassador to the 
Romans from King Pyrrhus, who in one day so well 
learned the names of his spectators, that the next day 
he saluted the whole Senate, and all the populace as- 
sembled, each by his name. Pliny says that Cyrus 
knew every soldier in his army by name; and L. 
Scipio all the people of Rome. Herrvon Nieublin, the 
celebrated German scholar, was once a clerk in the 
bank of Copenhagen, in which capacity he gave proof 
of the miraculous power of memory by restoring, from 
recollection alone, the whole contents of a leaf in the 
bank ledger which had been lost by fraud or accident. 


DiscovERY oF GLAss.—Pliny informs us that the 
art of making glass was accidentally discovered by 
some merchants, who were traveling with niter, and 
stopped near a river issuing from Mount Carmel. Not 
finding any thing to rest their kettles on, they used 
some pieces of niter for that purpose. The niter grad- 
ually dissolving by the heat, mixed with the sand, and 
a transparent matter flowed, which was, in fact, glass. 
It is certain that we are often more indebted to appar- 
ent chance than genius for many of the most valuable 
discoveries; therefore every one should keep his eyes 
and ears open, his thoughts and feelings awake and 
active. 


ALGEBRAIC PRoBLEM.—Given x4—y‘*=369, 
x3—y3—61, 
x2—\'==x-+y, 

To find the value of x and y. 
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Bivehoaré for Bhilfren. 


DORA’S SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS. 
BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


OnE pleasant afternoon in the Winter of 1857 little 
Dora was hurrying along the streets of the city of J. 
It was almost evening, and as she passed up Washing- 
ton-street, she saw the old man with his lantern and 
ladder going around to light the lamps. “ It will soon 
be dark,” thought Dora, “and mother will be standing 
in the door to watch for me; may be she'll think I’m 
going to stay all night at aunt Sarah’s; may be she ’I1 
send Arthur to meet me; any way I wish I was at 
home this very minute.” 

All at once she spied a little girl, no larger than 
herself, sitting on the sidewalk and crying bitterly. 
By her side was a great basket of clean clothes that 
seemed altogether too heavy for such a child to lift. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Dora, stopping a mo- 
ment as she came up to her. 

“T can’t find the Irving House,” said the child; 
“mother washes for some of the boarders, and I ’m 
taking these clothes home.” 

‘Why, that is the Irving House,” said Dora; “ that 
house right on the corner, with the stone steps where 
all those men are standing.” 

“T went there once,” said the little girl, “but the 
men on the steps said that was n’t the place, and sent 
me ‘way off ever so far to another street, and, O dear, 
I'm so tired.” 

“Well, it is the place,” said Dora decidedly; “I 
know it just as well as can be, and I 'll go back there 
with you if you ll hurry.” 

So the two children started down the street together, 
Dora walking a little ahead of the other girl, and 
holding her head up very straight, though she was a 
little bit afraid. Her face turned very red as they 
went up the steps, and past the men who sat there 


smoking, but no one spoke to her, and in a few mo- | 


ments the clothes were safely delivered to the owners 
and the children back again in the street. 

“Now,” said Dora, “I must run every step of the 
way home, for they are lighting up the gas, and mother 
never likes to have me out so late.” 

But just at that moment she remembered that the 
Superintendent had told them in Sunday school the 
week before to try and see if each one of them could 
not bring in one new scholar. Dora did not know 
any one among her little friends who did not already 
go to Sunday school, but here was a poor child who 
looked as if she had never heard of any thing good in 
all her life, so she was the very one to ask. Back 
went Dora once more, running after the little girl, and 
after a few minutes’ talk she promised to come to Sun- 
day school the next Sabbath if her mother would let 
her. 

“But how shall I know which church to go to?” 
asked the little girl; ‘what is the name of your 
Church ?” 


“T don’t know,” said Dora, quite puzzled. “I’ve 





| gaw, being unable to lie down. 


heard the minister call it the Lord’s house; may be 
that 's the name. Any way, you can wait right here 
on the corner, and I'll take you with me when I come. 
We go right down this street.” 

So the matter was arranged, and Dora ran home to 
find the family just sitting down to tea and her mother 
quite anxious about her. 

“That is right, Dora,” said her father when she told 
her story; “you may do a great deal of good.” But 
her mother looked a little troubled and said, “ Do you 
think she is a respectable child, Dora?” 

“TI guess she’s 'spectable,” said Dora doubtfully, “ for 
she said, ‘ Yes, ma’am,’ and, ‘ No, ma’am,’ to me.” 

Sunday morning came, and Dora, with her father 
and, mother, and her brother Arthur, were walking 
down Washington-street, when all at once Arthur be- 
gan to laugh and said: 

“Do look there, Dora; don’t they look funny ?” 

“O, it’s my Sunday school girl,” said Dora, “and 
she’s got some more with her.” And sure enough 
there they stood at the corner, five of the oddest-look- 
ing children—three girls and two boys. The girls wore 
sun-bonnets, though it was Winter, and the boys had 
only coarse shoes without stockings on their feet. 
They all stood up in a row, taking hold of hand. 

“Why, Dora Weodworth,” said her mother, “ you 
are not going to Sunday school with that set of 
frights.” 

“©, do let me,” said Dora; “I'll go on the other 
side of the street, so people need n’t think we ’re all 
your children.” 

“Run along,” said her father, and Dora marched 
down to Sunday school with her queer-looking friends, 
as proud as a hen with her first brood of chickens 

“Miss Clark,” said she, walking up to her teacher, 
“T’ve brought some new scholars. I should think 
there was enough for a whole class, and, if you please, 
I should like to sit with them to-day, because they 
do n’t know any body but me, and I can tell them 
how to act.” 

If I had time to write I should like to tell you how 
Dora got along with her little scholars, and how some 
kind ladies met together once a week to make clothes 
for them and for other poor children who were gath- 
ered in from the streets, till by and by from Dora's 
little class grew up the mission school of that Church. 


THe Dyine Scene or LittitE Evia BicELow — 
A dark shadow has fallen over our household. Our 
little Ella, of eight years, has fallen in death. She was 
a sufferer from infancy with disease of the heart, which 
many times brought her down to the gates of death. 
Last Spring she was so low no one thought she would 
recover, but she said she had prayed that she might 
live, and she did so far recover as to be able to spend 
a happy Summer with her little sisters. Four weeks 
ago she was again attacked, and last Tuesday closed up 
She was the greatest sufferer I ever 
Last Sabbath evening 


her precious life. 
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she revived and talked cheerfully with her sisters. I 
said to her, “ Ella, if you should be taken again to- 
night bleeding at the lungs and die, would you be 
afraid?” “Ono, mamma,” she said, “ not a bit; what 
is there to be afraid of?” Then she repeated, “ Death 
will come and find me ready.” Tuesday evening she 
kissed me and said, “O, I have got to die!” “ Well, 
Ella,” I replied, “you told me Jesus would carry you 
safely over the river.” ‘O, ma,” she said earnestly, 
“I do love Jesus.” Her sufferings became intense. 
“Call papa,” she said. He had just retired; he felt of 
her cold hands and said, “ Ella, it will soon be over, 
but do you know you are going to a better world?” 
“Yes, pa, Jesus is with me.” Her last words were, 
“O sing to me of heaven, when I am called to die.” 
O, brother Clark, we are deeply afflicted! We almost 
feel that we have been down with our beloved child 
into the dark waters, and felt the chill of the river of 
Death. We feel, too, that we would not recall our 
darling, to suffer again as she has suffered; to die 
again as she has died. The Lord has done it, and it is 
right. May it be long before such a shadow shall 
darken your hearth-stone! M. A. B. 


A Brave TENNESSEE Unioy Boy.—The following 
story is told concerning some prisoners held by the 
rebels. There were ninety-six, mostly East Tennessee- 
ans, imprisoned for Unionism. The following incident 
will best describe the quality of their Unionism: 

“ Among a batch that had lately arrived, was a man 
whom the rebels were endeavoring to force to take the 
oath of allegiance to,the Southern Confederacy. But 
his wife, who had been confined just after his arrest, 
fearing that his regard for her condition might induce 
him to submit to what was demanded, sent her son, 
who was only eight years old, to tell his father not to 
take the oath. 

“This brave little fellow came nearly one hundred 
miles on his mission, and, when he arrived, the guards 
refused to admit him. Undaunted, however, by the 
rebuff, the young hero got close to the picket-fence, and 
shouted with all his might: 

“*Pal pa! don’t you swear! O, pa, don’t you 
swear! We can get along; I got the lot plowed to put 
in the wheat!’ ” 

It is a notable fact that these Tennesseeans were, to 
a man, in favor of emancipation. 


“Boy Lost’—Motrner Lost.—Occupied with a 
magazine last evening I noticed an article headed, 
“ Boy Lost.” The boy had not strayed away into 
temptation or danger, he had not gone down into the 
darkness of the grave—not thus was the “ boy lost.” 
He had grown to be a man, and the mother’s heart 
was aching for her little child. The rooms of her 
pleasant house were orderly and clean; the little play- 
things, they were gone; there was no busy little body 
to make trouble, no tired little one in the crib at 
evening to listen to the mother’s lullaby. No, the boy 
was lost, and the mother-love was lonely. 

Well, I have thought how many little boys would 
love just such a pleasant home as this yearning one 
could give. Poor things! they have lost mothers. 
They have no bosom to nestle their little heads against, 
no patient, loving finger to untie the hard knots in 
their shoes or smooth back the hair from their fore- 





heads; they have no mother to tell them stories or 
sing to them sweet, 


“ Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber.” 


Now, why can not this mother who has lost her little 
boy take to her heart some little boy who has lost a 
mother? 

“He would n’t be my child.” No, but he was once 
somebody’s child; somebody loved him as you loved 
your little boy; somebody is dead now, and only a 
mother’s blessing may be left the orphan. God's bless- 
ing will be upon you, mother, if you fold the lone 
lamb to your bosom and nourish it for Jesus. Lay 
the motherless in your lost boy’s little crib, and be 
happy again in sympathy with childhood. G. R. 


THE GRANDAME'’S TALE. 
Ruppy and bright in the leaping light 
The cheeks of the children shone ; 
As they told their tales of the fairies old, 
And danced by the broad hearth-stone, 
The grandame sat in her easy chair, 
And smiled at the children’s glee, 
Till, weary at last of dance and song, 
They gathered about her knee. 


* Now tell us a tale,” said the eldest born, 
Of the Summers when you were young; 

When your life was full of its April buds, 
And birds in the branches sung! 

Did ever the crimson roses bloom 
On your cheek so faded and old? 

What robbed your eye of its tender blue, 
Your hair of its shining gold?” 


Ruddy and bright in the leaping light, 
The cheeks of the children glow; 

But they hushed their mirth as the grandame spake, 
For her voice was weak and low. 


**Tt seems but a day, as I watch you play, 
O children! around my knee; 
Since I was only a laughing child, 
As merry and full of glee; 
But, flake by flake, as the snow comes down, 
So cares on our pathway fall; 
And day by day as the burden grows, 
God giveth us strength for all. 


When my life was fresh with its rosy bloom, 
And bright with its morning gold, 
I sighed to think that the hours must pass, 
And my glad young heart grow old; 
But I learned that life has a richer joy 
Than the days of childhood know; 
For the flowers must fade, and the leaves must fall, 
Ere the fruit hangs ripe below. 


And up in that kingdom at God’s right hand, 
Where the hosts of the glorified be, 

I know that the beautiful Summers stand 
That vanished on earth from me. 

I shall find them there if I ever go, 
As daily and hourly I pray, 

To that life-giving country from this below, 
Where they never will fade away.” 


Tearful and bright in the leaping light, 
The eyes of the children shone, 
But the grandame sat, with a look of peace, 
By the side of the broad hearth-stone. 
For she smiled to think that she soon should tread 
Where the beautiful river rolls, 
And gather the rose of her youth again 
In the wonderful Garden of Souls. 
Emity Huntincton MILER. 
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Wagsif)e Gleanings. 


THe GirL ORATOR IN WASHINGTON.—Our readers 
have all heard of the speech of Miss Dickinson, the 
Quaker-girl orator, in Washington. They will not, 
however, even at this late hour, fail to be interested in 
the following splendid monograph of that scene from 
the Chronicle: 

That was a wonderful sight in the Capitol; a young, red- 
lipped, slim-waisted girl, with curls cut short, as if for school, 
with eyes black with the mirthfulness of a child, save when 
they blaze with the passions of a prophetess, holding spell- 
bound in the capital of the nation for an hour and ten min- 
utes, two thousand politicians, statesmen, and soldiers, while 
she talked to them of politics, statesmanship, and war! It 
was a wonderful sight, and it was a wonderful success. 

Joan of Arc never was grander, and could not have been 
better, in her mail of battle, than was this Philadelphia maid 
in her statesman-like demand that this war do not cease till 
slavery lies dead and buried under the feet of the North, and 
its epitaph is traced with the point of a bayonet dipped in the 
young blood of the nation ; 

Could not have been better for France than was this girl for 
America, in her demand that the territory wrenched back 
from the rebellion be used to underlie the development of the 
blacks in America into full citizenship, with the ownership 
in fee or agricultural land ; 

Could never have been wiser and better than was this girl 
when she shoved to with her little white hand the doors of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as at present constituted, 
and forbade the adjudication therein of the Proclamation of 
freedom to the slaves of rebels; 

Could not have been grander than was this girl in her deifi- 
cation of the courage that marches upon death at the double- 
quick, for country, for freedom, and for truth ; 

Could not have been grander than was this girl’s moistening 
with her tears the lips of the wounded men of the people, and 
wiping as with her very hair the damps of agony from the 
brows of braves lying on battle-fields and lingering in hos- 
pitals—grander than her worshipful love of men made beau- 
tiful by war-wounds in the face—grander than the sweep of 
the arm and the call of the voice with which she demanded 
place and reverence for the heroes who already in phalanx 
marched one-armed and on crutches and canes go slowly past 
us to the final encampment of the grave. 


Mrs. Etxtis upon IpLe DaAvuGHTERS.—Here is 2 
picture—not of England. Its counterpart may be 
found in homes all over our land. Young ladies— 
daughters—read it: 

It isa most painful spectacle in families where the mother 
is the drudge, to see the daughters elegantly dressed, reclin- 
ing at their ease, with their drawing, their music, their fancy- 
work, and their reading; beguiling themselves of the lapse 
of hours, days, and weeks, and never dreaming of their re- 
sponsibilities; but, as a necessary consequence of neglect of 
duty, growing weary of their useless lives, laying hold of 
every newly-invented stimulant to rouse their drooping ener- 
gies. and blaming their fate when they dare not blame their 
God, for having placed them where they are. 

These individuals will often tell you with an air of affected 
compassion—for who can believe it real?—that “poor, dear 
mamma is working herself to death.” Yet, no sooner do you 
propose that they should assist her, than they declare she is 
quite in her element—in short, that she would never be happy 
if she had only half as much to do. 


THE BuRDEN OF PAYING FOR PREACHING.—This 
Yankee calculation, found originally in the Christian 





Observer, 1s adapted to other than Yankee latitudes, 
and also to other than Presbyterian members. Will 
not sonte of our Methodist brethren study the figures? 


A shrewd friend of ours, who is accustomed to look at 
things in a business point of view, thinks that the outcry so 
often made about expensive preaching is without foundation. 
He argues thus: ‘“‘I have a family of six persons who attend 
Church. I pay $24 year for pew rent. I hear two sermons 
on the Sabbath, and one during the week—making one hund- 
red and fifty lectures during the year. I obtain, therefore, 
for myself and family, nine hundred lectures for $24; or, in 
other words, I pay about two and a half cents a lecture. 
People give from twenty-five to fifty cents for a lecture on 
astronomy, and almost every other subject you can name ez- 
cept the Gospel; surely for a Gospel lecture I ought to be will- 
ing to give at least two cents and a half!” The thought thus 
expressed is certainly just, and might, with great advantage, 
be carried out still further. 


DEATH OF A CHRISTIAN SOLDIER HERO.—The Chap- 
lain of the 81st Illinois Regiment, writing to the Sec- 
retary of the Christian Commission, gives the following 
incident that should not be lost: 


The 83d Illinois was stationed at Fort Donelson at the last 
battle there, when, it will be remembered, it repulsed an attack 
of some 8,000 of theenemy. A young soldier in Christ, named 
Adams, was severely wounded in the attack. He afterward 
lay wasting away day by day in the hospital. He had enlist- 
ed while at college, with some dozen others, to fight the bat- 
tles of freedom. 

One day, when he was extremely weak, he asked the doctor 
how long he would probably live. ‘‘ Not long,"’ was the reply. 
“You are near yourend.” ‘Is thatso?” ‘ Yes, it is indeed 
so.” Putting forth superhuman exertions, he raised his body 
with the help of his companions, many of whom were stand- 
ing round his cot, and stretching forth his emaciated arms, 
with a voice faint but firm, he articulated his request for 
them to “give three cheers for the flag of our Union!” His 
fellow-soldiers gave them with a will and an emphasis that 
only our brave boys know how to, and then awaited his fur- 
ther requests. Thus far we have a beautiful picture of the 
dying patriot and hero. But this was not all. Said the dear 
fellow, ‘‘ Now, boys, one of you kneel down and pray!” They 
dropped on their knees. A Christian comrade led in prayer. 
While he was in the solemn act, the spirit of young Adams, 
joyful and triumphant, as in a chariot of glory, took its 
flight home! This is dying as becomes a Christian soldier 
hero. Such power has the religion of Christ. 


RusKIN UPON THE GRAssES.—In his last volume of 
Modern Painters Mr. Ruskin gives the following beau- 
tiful touches upon the characteristics of the grasses, 
and the lessons they suggest : 

Observe, the peculiar characters of the grass, which adapt 
it especially for the service of man, are its apparent humilit¥ 
and cheerfulness. Its humility in that it seems created only 
for lowest service—appointed to be trod on and fed upon. Its 
cheerfulness in that it seems to exult under all kinds of vio- 
lence and suffering. You roll it, and it is stronger the next 
day; you mow it, and it multiplies its shoots as if it were 
grateful; you tread upon it, and it only sends up richer per- 
fume. Spring comes and it rejoices with all the earth—glow- 
ing with a variegated flame of flowers, waving in soft depth 
of fruitful strength. Winter comes, and though it will not 
mock its fellow-plants by growing them, it will not pine and 
mourn, and turn colorless and leafless as they. It is always 
green, and is only the brighter for the hoar frost. 
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Hiterarg, Brientisir, 


Morvment or Jonn Huss.—A monument will in a 
short time be erected near Constance to the precursor 
of the Reformation, John Huss. On the very place 
where that courageous martyr ascended the scaffold, a 
block of granite, with an inscription, will preserve the 
memory of his faith and heroism. The citizens of 
Constance, who conceived the idea of this pious monu- 
ment, have resolved to bear the expense of it them- 
selves. The subscription list, which was circulated only 
among them, shows a fund of more than 1,200 francs 
to have been realized, which is the more remarkable 
because the majority of them are Catholics. This mon- 
ument will be inscribed simply with the words—in 
German—* Here John Huss was burnt.” 


EpiTortaL Morta.ity 1x Vicksspura.—Vicksburg 
was laid out in 1822 by Neivitt Vick, and incorporated 
in 1826. It has always been celebrated for its fine 
fruits and vegetables, and for its short-lived editors. 
Seventeen of this unfortunate class have come to an 
untimely end by the duel, street-fights, or suicide, since 
the establishment of the Vicksburg Whig, the first pa- 
per published there. 


EmiGRANts.—The number of emigrants which ar- 
rived at New York jn 1862 was 76,306. In 1863 it 
was 157,844, showing an increase of 81,538. This year 
will doubtless show a still greater increase. An act of 
Congress is proposed, for the purpose of exempting 
emigrants from military service for the three years to 
come, for the purpose of encouraging emigration. 


RECUPERATIVE PowER OF THE Nation.—Rev. Dr. 
Foster, of Springfield, Massachusetts, in a review of 
the war, stated that 1,800,000 men had been called into 
the field, and two thousand battles had taken place; 
two hundred and ten thousand men had been killed, 
wounded, or made prisoners since the war commenced ; 
and yet such was our recuperative power, that, in the 
mean time, four hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
young men had become of military age. 


ENGLANp’s SuppLy oF Coau.—There is some appre- 
hension entertained by leading British geologists that 
in three centuries their country will be destitute of 
coal. Professor Arnstead and Sir William Armstrong 
agree in this opinion, and give the following reasons: 
There are in fact left of good coal but thirty-five thou- 
sand millions of tuns. The present annual consump- 
tion is one hundred millions. So that the time may 
come when coals will have to be carried to Newcastle 
after all. The coal-fields of America are as inexhaust- 
ible as her rivers. The time will come when the United 
States will not only supply the whole world with 
breddstuffs and labor-saving machines, but with fuel. 


A “ Pecutiar InstiTuTIon” 1n Iowa.—Among the 
curious phases of Iowa society is the “ Amanna So- 
ciety,” situated in Iowa county, twenty miles west of 
Towa City. From the Muscatine Journal we glean the 
following facts relative to this community. It says: 
It numbers eight hundred members, and is divided 


and Biatistiral girms. 


into seven villages. It is governed by trustees elected 
by all the members of the society. The society owns 
20,000 acres of ‘land in one belt. They have a large 
stock of horses, sheep, and cattle—700 head of cattle, 
15,000 head of sheep, and a large number of horses; 
also 2,900 acres of land under cultivation. They are 
engaged to some extent in manufacturing, and have a 
good flouring and saw-mill, and a large woolen factory 
in successful operation. They card, spin, weave, and 
full all kinds of woolen goods, running twelve looms, 
nine narrow and three for weaving broadcloth. Their 
machinery is of the most perfect kind. They will work 
up this season from 5,000 to 6,000 bales of wool. The 
members of the society are all of a religious order. 
Every thing moves on in perfect harmony. When 
necessary, the women aid in outdoor work. We saw 
twenty in one carrot patch all at work. In the same 
field eight teams were plowing. The society is destined 
to become wealthy. 


Cuina Misston ConFERENCE.—The following are 
the appointments of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this new mission Conference: 


R. S. Maclay, Superintendent. 


Name of Appointment. Name of Missionary. Native Helper. 
Ching Sing ‘Tong iain 8. L. Baldwin .. ...leh Ing Kuang. 
East-Street Chapel C. R. Martin Hu Iong Mi. 








Lo Nguong.... 
Lieng Kong.. q 
Ming Ang Ten 8. L. Baldwin 





Hu Iong Mi. 
Ngu Sieu Mi. 
Ngu Sieu Mi. 












Cheng Tong..... ...C. R. Martin Hu Iong Mi. 
Tieng Ang Tong......... O. GiDBON........00eccceeee Uong Tai Hung. 
Quang Ing Chang....... 8. L. Binkley ............. Ling Ching Ting 
Ato Chapel...........-200+ 8. L. Binkley ............. Ling Ching Ting 
Boy’s Boarding School,O. Gibson.................+- Uong Tai Hung. 
Girl's ” occia Misses B. and 8. H. 

Woodston .........000+ Native Teacher. 
Printing Office............ 8. L. Baldwin............. Native workmen 
Orphan Asylum.......... Mrs. H. C. Maclay......Native assistants 
English Sunday School Mrs. E. C. Baldwin..... 
Tiong Loh.............000+ 0. Gibson.......... ...leh Ing Kuang. 
Hoh Chiang. ...8. L. Binkley ... ...Ling Ching Ting 
Ing Hoh ...cccoccocecccceeee To be supplied.. ... Li Taih Ing. 
Neu Kang and Koi 

Hung circuit........... 3 ee Li Seng Mi. 

Kang Chia...........00000+ 7 eee Li Ieu Mi. 
Ming Chiang.............. To be supplied............ To be supplied. 
Ku Chieng ........e0eeeeee To be supplied............To be supplied. 
. oe. To be supplied............ To be supplied. 
| ee Wh. FROG ccocccccnccccccccsece Ting Ching Mi. 
BN TID ssccteciovnseisoninen 3 ee Li Ien Mi. 
a, eee See To be supplied. 


Sieu Meh Ka...........04 NV. Sites ......ccccccsssscseee Li Ieu Mi. 
Ung Sing La. 

New Mertau.—A metal called Vanadium 1s discov- 
ered in varieties of iron ocher. .ts most practical use 
is in the preparation of writing ink. To a solution of 
| nutgalls is added a minute portion of vanadic acid, and 
| the ink thus obtained is intensely black and indelible 
| by the ordinary agents which destroy the color of the 
| iron ink in common use. It also resists a high tem- 
perature. The inference is that its use will prevent 
alterations or forgeries in writings of special im- 
portance. 





New Sryue oF ARTESIAN WELL.—A Nevada paper 
describes a new way of getting water recently adopted 
by a mining company on Reese River. It is nothing 
less than boring an artesian well horizontally instead 
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of perpendicularly, and into a mountain-side instead 
of the “ bowels of the earth.” In running a cut for 
the tunnel they struck a large stream, and will doubt- 
less, as things appear, find enough before going much 
further, to supply a large population. It is thought 
that the water-mine will pay much better than the 
silver-mines. 


TERRIBLE CALAMITY.—One of the most fearful trag- 
edies that ever occurred took place in Santiago, Chili, 
on the night of December 8th. The feast of the Vir- 
gin Mary had been celebrated for several days with 
great pomp, and on the last night of the festival the 
temple, in which the worshipers of the Virgin assem- 
bled, was lighted up with thousands of lamps and can- 
dles, and decorated with paper hangings and festoons 
on all the walls and the roof. Three thousand persons, 
mostly women and girls, were crowded together in the 
church, filling every nook. They were the flower of the 
beauty and fashion of the capital, and were waiting 
for the religious services to begin; when suddenly the 
drapery around the great image of the Virgin above 
the altar took fire. Almost in a moment the festoons 
of paper and pasteboard devices to the wooden roof 
rolled a torrent of flame. The suddenness of the fire 
was awful. The dense mass of women, frightened out 
of their senses, many of them fainting, and all entan- 
gled by their long swelling dresses, rushed, as those 
who knew that death was at their heels, to the door, 
which soon became choked up. Fire was every-where. 
Streaming along the wooden ceiling, it flung the par- 
affine lamps hung in rows there among the struggling 
women. In a moment the gorgeous church was a sea 
of flame. Michael Angelo’s fearful picture of hell was 
there, but exceeded. 

Help was all but impossible. A Hercules might have 
strained his strength in vain to pull one from the 
serried mass of frenzied wretches who, piled one above 
another as they climbed over to reach the air, wildly 
fastened the gripe of d «th upon any one escaping, in 
order that they might be dragged out with them. A 
few were rescued from the fire; but imprisoned as it 
was by the immense thickness of the walls, it devoured 
every thing combustible by 10 o’clock, and hurried two 
thousand souls to the judgment-seat of God. History 
records many terrible calamities, but none in modern 
times like this. Almost every family in Santiago mourns 
the loss of some one of its members—a loss the more 
overwhelming because their dead could not be identi- 
fied amid that mass of charred and blackened corpses. 


NationaL ALMANAC.—The National Almanac and 
gAmerican Record, for the present year, is announced 
by the publisher, George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
and before this notice reaches our readers will be on 
sale. It exhibits the political, financial, economical, 
and military condition and progress of the United 
States for the years 1862 and 1863, and gives a state- 
ment of the finances, debts, banks, schools, charitable 
and reformatory institutions, Churches, ete., of the 
several States. It likewise contains a history of cur- 
rent events, and embraces the miscellaneous statistics 
of outside nations. It is printed in 12mo, and num- 
bers over 500 pages. 


New Books AnD ANNOUNCEMENTS.—The book trade 
has of Idte been quite active, and nearly all the pub- 





lishing houses in the country have added largely to 
their lists of publications. The publishers of the West- 
ern Book Concern have recently added to the General 
Catalogue the following new works: Home Views of 
the Picturesque and Beautiful, and Portraits of Cele- 
brated Women with Brief Biographies, edited by Dr. 
Clark; Literary Characteristics and Achievements of 
the Bible, by Rev. W. Trail, A. M.; Temptation and 
Triumph, with Other Stories, by Virginia F. Towns- 
end; Rosedale, a Story of Self-Denial, by Mrs. H. C. 
Gardner; Outposts of Zion, with Limnings of Mission 
Life, by Rev. Wm. H. Goode; Jottings from Life, or 
Passages from the Diary of an Itinerant’s Wife, by 
Helen R. Cutler; Extracts from the Diary of a Coun- 
try Pastor, by Mrs. H. C. Gardner; and Maple Grove 
Stories, Series 1, for Little Readers, by June Isle, con- 
taining ten volumes in a box. These works have 
all been very successful, and within a few weeks of 
their publication second editions of Outposts of Zion, 
Temptation and Triumph, Rosedale, and Literary Char- 
acteristics of the Bible were required to meet the de- 
mand for them. 

The following books are in press and will shortly 
appear: The Two Sabbaths, by Rev. E. Q. Fuller; Co- 
lenso’s Fallacies, by Rev. C. H. Fowler; Lectures and 
Addresses, by Dr. Dempster; a new Body of Divinity, 
by Dr. T. N. Ralston; Contributions to the Early His- 
tory of the North-West, including the Moravian Mis- 
sions in Ohio, by the late 8. P. Hildreth, M. D.; Man 
All Immortal, by Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D.; and Dr. 
Nast’s Commentary in English. 


THE ScHLEsWiG-HoLsTEIN QuESTION.—In the year 
1326, after a long contest, the territory of Schleswig 
was declared to be independent of Denmark, and never 
to be again united. When the ducal line of Schleswig 
became extinct, the Duchy was ceded in 1387 to the 
Count of Holstein; and in 1460 the King of Denmark, 
by a solemn covenant, secured to the two estates of 
Schleswig and Holstein their eternal union. By a 
complication, of which history gives numerous instan- 
ces, the right of succession to the government of Schles- 
wig-Holstein and the throne of Denmark came at last 
to be united in one person, just as from 1714 to 1837 
the crowns of both England and Hanover were worn 
by the Georges. The independence of the Duchies re- 
mained, however, undisturbed; but it has been the 
policy of the royal dynasty in Denmark so to unite 
these outlying States with the monarchy that the 
crown of the Duchies may never revert to another 
family. The efforts of the King to secure this end were 
unsucesssful till the year 1852, when the revolution 
which had broken out in Germany and the northern 
kingdoms of Europe gave the Danes the power to declare 
the annexation of the Duchies to the Danish kingdom. 
Though annexed, they are not united with the king- 
dom; and the sovereign of Denmark still allowed them 
to retain each its own Diet, benevolent institutions, 
educational enterprises, and individual charities. The 
present King of Denmark holds the Duchies only by 
operation of the law allowing succession in the female 
line, but this law was never acknowledged in the 
Duchies, and has not been binding on them. Hence 
the claim of the Prince Augustenberg to the Duke. 
dom, as he is the next heir-male after the late King. 
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Hilerary 


(1.) Frvz Years or PRAYER, WITH THE ANSWERS.— 
Bu Samuel Ireneus Prime. 12mo. 375 pp. $1.25. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co.—We have read the present volume with 
scarcely less interest than we read the “ Power of 
Prayer” by the same author some five years ago. It 
embodies a large number of “ answers to prayer” that 
were reported from time to time in the “daily prayer 
meetings” in New York city. Some of them are most 
striking in their character—illustrating the special 
providence of God in answers to prayer. Over 100,- 
000 copies of the “ Power of Prayer” have been circu- 
lated. We trust this may have an equally wide field 
of usefulness. 


(2.) Papers For THOUGHTFUL GrRLs, with Ilustra- 
tive Sketches of some Girls’ Lives. By Sarah Tytler. 
12mo. 344 pp. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co.—This volume contains fif- 
teen papers discussing the following topics: Youth, In- 
tellect, Beauty, Favor, Ambition, Pleasure, Friendship, 
Love, Godliness, Kindness, Fashion, the Life of Pride 
and Levity, the Life of Sense and Heaviness, the Life 
of Sarcasm and Bitterness, and Consolations. They 
are written in a thoughtful, earnest spirit, exhibiting 
not only a keen insight into the thoughts, feelings, im- 
pulses, and habits of the class addressed, but a won- 
derful skill and fertility of suggestion adapted to the 
great variety of individual cases. The volume is also 
possessed of high literary merit, being written in a 
style of great literary excellence. Some of the topics 
are illustrated with appropriate narratives. Solidity, 
sense, adaptation, and strong impelling force are char- 
acteristics. Let us excerpt a passage from the paper 
on Godliness : 

“Without some form of godliness there can be no sure vir- 
tue, no firm principle. All excellence, not built on the foun- 
dation of the conception of God, the fear of God, the love of 
God, is the fovlish man’s house upon the sand—‘ the wind 
blew, and the storm rose, and great was the fall of it.’ Even 
irreligious men and women have a dim, restless, inconsistent 
perception of this fact. A woman without God in the world 
is an awfully sad and strange spectacle. By woman came sin 
and death into the world; the seed of the woman bruised the 
serpent’s head; the Lord was born of a woman; women fol- 
lowed his footsteps ; women ministered unto him ; women were 
last at the cross and first at the sepulcher. And of the Mas- 
ter’s exceeding tenderness for women we have proof in his 
generous, mindful, touching speech, even, on the Dolorous 
way, fainting under his own mighty sorrows and humiliations, 
‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but rather weep 
for yourselves.’ A woman's heart, unsoftened by that divine 
love, unmelted by that incomparable sacrifice—we repeat it, 
an unbelieving, reckless, crafty, vain, light woman is an aw- 
fully sad and strange spectacle ” 

Without extending our indorsement over every sen- 
timent expressed, we recommend the volume as a 
work of sterling and permanent value. It is printed 
on tinted paper and bound in excellent style. 


Hoiirers. 


Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Whoever 
buys this volume expecting to obtain a treatise on 
bullion, coins, or coinage, will be disappointed. It is 
a coinage from the brain of a novelist, and not from 
the Philadelphia mint. It is said to rank among the 
best of Mr. Reade’s productions. 


(4.) NEw Music.—Our thanks are due to W. W. 
Whitney, music publisher, Toledo, O., for three pieces 
of music just published by him—‘ Realm of the 
West”—30 cents—words by Amanda T. Jones, and 
music by Charles G. Degenhard; “Touch not my Sis- 
ter's Picture "—25 cents—words by Mrs. G. S. Kellogg, 
and music by T. M. Towne; “ We'll Conquer or Die” — 
25 cents—words by Maggie Kilmer, and music by H. 
Gordon. Our readers will perceive that one of our 
own contributors is complimented by the first piece of 
music named above. 


(5.) L1rE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THEODORE Par- 
KER. By John Weiss. 8vo. 2 vols. Pp. 478, 530. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey 
& Carroll—tThe frontispiece of the first of these vol- 
umes is a portrait, not remarkably well-engraved, of 
the subject at the age of thirty-six. The second has 
for its frontispiece an engraving of W. W. Story’s bust 
of Mr. Parker. Several additional engravings illus- 
trate each volume. The three years devoted to the 
preparation of this work Mr. Weiss has industriously 
occupied, not only in gathering the incidents of his 
life, but also in cailing in his letters, scattered, in a 
voluminous correspondence, all over this country and 
England. These letters constitute no small portion of 
the bulk of these volumes, and, we may add, no small 
portion of the interest that attaches to them. For here 
we read the interior, every-day life of the great theo- 
logico-political agitator. While much in these letters 
are mere common-places, they are interesting from 
their simplicity of style and the frankness with which 
they unfold the thoughts and feelings, as well as the 
life-experiences of the author. And then, in many of 
them, there are flashes of brilliant thought, dashes of 
keen criticism, and grave dicta, quaintly but strongly 
enunciated. They, more than any thing else, indicate 
the wide range of his study and the vast amount of 
his reading. In his narrative Mr. Weiss affects the 
style of his subject. This perhaps is well, as one would 
desire to see Theodore Parker in his own garb and 
attitudes. The history and character of this great but 
eccentric man—how he became what he was—his an- 
tagonisms to sound theology and religion—his deifica- 
tion of self, and yet his intermixture of broad human- 
itarian views and freedom-loving aims—all these may 
afford lessons worthy of study. The keen eye of the 
student, however, should be directed not merely to the 
energy that in his youth bore him upward and onward 
amid poverty and discouragements; not only to his 
independence of character and his daring assertion of 





(3.) Very Harp CasH. By Charles Reade. 8vo, 
double column. 258 pp. $1. Mew York: Herper & | 


the rights of thought; not only to the intellectual 
championship attained by him; but also to the quick- 
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sands upon which he was stranded, the rock upon 
which he split, so that he may learn why gifts of intel- 
lect so noble, acquirements so rich and varied, resulted 
in so little fruit to the cause of religion or humanity. 
That Theodore Parker made an impression upon his 
age all must admit; that his talents were often em- 
ployed in vain effort to undermine the sure founda- 
tions of religious faith makes us regret less the ephem- 
eral nature of his influence and his fame. 


(6.) Harper's Pictor1AL History oF THE GREAT 
REBELLION.—-Number 6 of this great work begins with 
the secession of seven States and the organization of 
the Confederacy, and brings the history down to the 
battle of Carnifex Ferry, in Western Virginia. 


(7) Buackwoop, for January, contains, Captain 
Speke’s Journal; Tom Butler—Part IV; The Mind and 
the Body; Chronicles of Carlingford: The Perpetual 
Curate—Part VIII; Winchester College and Common- 
ers; Letter from Poland—Number IV; A Song of 
Proverbs; The European Crisis. L. Scott & Co., New 
York city. 

(8.) Senmons.—The following sermons have been laid 





upon our table: 1. The Charter of Liberty. A Thanks- 
giving sermon preached in the Salem Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, by Rev. Wm. Major, of the Philadelphia 
Conference. 2. The Present Crowned with Goodness, 
the Future Full of Hope. A thanksgiving sermon 
preached in Liberty-Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Pittsburg, by Rev. W. A. Davidson, of the Pittsburg. 
Conference. 3. Purgatory. A sermon preached at 
Barnesville, Md., by Rev. Samuel V. Leech, of the 
Baltimore Conference. 


(9.) CONFERENCE MINUTES.—1. Minnesota—Bishop 
Ames, President; Jabez Brooks, Secretary. 2. South- 
Eastern Indiana Conference—Bishop Baker, President; 
J. B. Lathrop, Secretary. 


(10.) MiscELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS.—1. Catalogue of 
the Biblical Literary Society of Alleghany College. 
2. Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Ohio Insti- 
tution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 3. 
Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Local Preachers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 4. Address of Bishop Simpson te 
the Layman’s Convention. 





Hiiter’s Bable. 


ENGRAVINGS—VEXATIOUS DELAYs.—As intimated 
in our last number, we were subjected to very unex- 
pected and vexatious delays in getting out our January 
and February numbers. Our patrons have borne with 
the delay with a patience that demands our hearty 
thanks. We trust the present number will be “on 
time,” or very nearly so, and that hereafter we shall 
be guarded against the mishaps that have embarrassed 
us the past two months. 


INCRBASE OF CrRCULATION.—Our friends will be 
glad to learn that our circulation has received quite 
an enlargement with the opening of the present vol- 
ume. Our increase bids fair to reach seven thousand. 
This does not quite carry us up to our old standard— 
ante bellum—of 40,000. But we trust another year of 
prosperity will go even beyond that limit. The men 
and women are living now—and in middle life too— 
who will see the Repository with a circulation of more 
than a hundred thousand. 

Pardon us if, at this point, we select a single item, 
showing how the work may be done up. Rev. J. D. 
Norton, of the Erie Conference, stationed at Newcastle, 
says: 

I am happy to be able to say, that by some little effort I 
have secured ninety subscribers in my charge, where only 
seven were taken last year. I am fully satisfied that a faith- 
ful and persevering effort on the part of all the agents would 
give this worthy magazine a circulation of at least 100,000. 

Who can make a better report than that? 

Thanks to our brother ministers! thanks to their 
noble, self-sacrificing wives! thanks to all our friends, 
lay and clerical, who have /borne us so successfully 
through another campaign! May the Repository be a 
missive of blessing in every family—a messenger of 
good to every individual. 


Riacanispns 





Note to ContrrguTors.—It is often difficult for us 
to determine, at the first reading, whether we will use 
an article or not. We may have a surplus of its class, 
or a paper discussing the same theme, or, which is 
more common, among a number of articles it is often 
difficult to determine which will be best adapted to our 
use, and we are compelled to wait to see if this par- 
ticular article will come in well, before we can determ- 
ine definitely whether we will use it or not. Hence 
we can not and do not respond to the frequent requests 
for an immediate answer whether we will use a com- 
munication. We wish our correspondents, one and all, 
to understand that our main endeavor is to make up 
each number of the Repository with suitable variety 
and out of the best material on hand. That end se- 
cured, our next aim is to accommodate ourself to the 
wishes and claims of all. 

ArticLes DEcLINED.—The following articles are re- 
spectfully declined: Prose. The Holy Messenger; Gray's 
Elegy; Nellie Enfield; Franklin; Shadows and Song; 
The Patience of Hope; In Silence; Anecdotes of Dr. 
Beecher; Twilight Musings; Henry Kirke White. 

Poetry. Light in Darkness; The Widow’s Son Re- 
stored to Life; Twilight; The Soldier’s Mother; The 
Autumn Breeze; To Emma; The Soldier Boy; Acros- 
tic; The Welcome Rain; What God Did; Friendship; 
Alone; The Winter Storm; Come, Mamma; Words; 
To S. D. L.; O, Freemen, Look upon this Flag; Go, 
Dearest, Go; My Sister’s Grave; My Sister Mary’s 
Death; Estella; The Pearl of Great Price; Little Alice; 
Pleading; In the Furnace; Brave Men are Falling; 
The Martyr of Freedom; A Fragment; A Call; Twi- 
light Musings; Little Annie; United; A Sermon in the 
Wood; Changed; The Trouble; Fresh Flowers; Sing to 
Me; Sad and Weary is this Heart; The Soldier’s Wife; 
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A Dream; The Midnight Guest; An Angel’s Visit to 
the Earth; Song of the Work-Woman; Marah; 
Sleeping. 


DeatH oF Mrs. Dr. THomson.—Our readers are 
already apprised of the death of the wife of Dr. Thom- 
son, formerly editor of the Repository, and now editor 
of the Christian Advocate and Journal. Though in 
poor health for the past few years, her departure was 
sudden and unexpected, especially to her distant 
friends. Others will tell the story of her life and de- 
pict the excellent traits of her character. It is ours 
to utter the word of sympathy for the bereaved. And 
here we only express what thousands feel; for both 
the departed and the bereaved shared largely in the 
confidence and love of their wide circle of acquaint- 
ances. 


Witurz Kinesitey.—Our co-laborer, Dr. Kingsley, 
has been sadly afflicted in the death of a lovely and 
promising son, nearly six years of age. The angels 
came down and bore him away. He loved, young as 
he was, to sing the sweet songs of Zion here. Are we 
not warranted in the belief that he now sings them 
with still sweeter melody among the angels of God? 
The comfort of this faith belongs to the Christian. It 
is not designed to remove the agony nature suffers in 
such bereavements; for that would be to make us 
stoics. Its higher office is to tone and elevate the sor- 
row of the heart, and make it a source of spiritual 
discipline and nurture. From our own deep and sad 
experience we have learned to feel for those who sor- 
row. And we thank God, not that we have been be- 
reaved, but that we have learned the value of the spir- 
itual discipline of sorrow. 


Note FRoM THE WiDow oF A SotprEeR.—It is sad 
to think that there are probably not less than a hund- 
red and fifty thousand who are companions in similar 
bereavement with the one who penned the following 
touching letter: 


Although a stranger to you, I am no stranger to your valu- 
able Repository. It was a New-Year’s gift from my dear 
husband in 1861—the year in which he enlisted in the cause 
so sacred to every lover of justice, right, and freedom—since 
which time I have continued to take it, and find pleasure and 
profit in perusing its pages. 

My beloved husband fell in the battle of Fredericksburg, 
December 13, 1862, and 0, how dark and heavy was that cloud 
which overspread my sky! But did I look in vain for the 
bow of promise? No, it was there; and in the darkest hour 
of my life the promises came out in hallowing, sanctifying, 
comforting influences; they were ‘‘ yea and amen in Christ 
Jesus.” The widow's God did not desert me. 

I had a beautiful babe, the pet of the household, the young- 
est of three, the sight of whose sweet face had never glad- 
dened her father’s eyes. All who saw admired her; her mind 
was far in advance of her age, and when only fourteen months 
old it was a lovely sight to see her, soon as undressed, slide off 
my lap untold, kneel down, put her little hands together, and 
try to say a prayer before going to sleep; and if put into her 
cradle without having first performed her little duty, she 
would not lie still, and several times during a day she would 
in like manner kneel down beside a chair. When placed at 
the table she would wait with clasped hands ti!l a blessing 
was asked. Perfectly healthy and strong she bid fair for life; 
but, alas! disease fastened its deadly fangs upon her, and in 
three days hurried her away from my arms, before she was 
sixteen months old. Thus, within five short months, I have 
been twice bereaved, and far away from my kindred and my 
native land I have been called to drink deep, deep of the cup 





of sorrow. The waves and billows of affliction have gone 
over me, the waters have entered into my soul, but I have not 
been destroyed. He who placed the bow in the cloud has 
been with me; yes, unworthy, sinful as I am, I know he 
graciously sustains and strengthens me, or most assuredly I 
should sink. In all my trials I have still cause for much 
thankfulness; would to God that all the thousands of wives, 
who have suddenly been made widows, were in possession of 
the same rich consolations! Having long ago sought and 
found the Savior, my husband was prepared for death, and 1 
have no doubt but he left the bloody field of strife and car- 
nage for the glories, peace, and happiness of heaven. He was 
heartily devoted to the cause of his adopted country. He 
lived beloved and died regretted by all who knew him. My 
little darling is removed from suffering, temptation, sin, and 
sorrow, and is still ‘‘my baby” in heaven. Thank God for 
the glorious Gospel which gives me the hope of meeting my 
loved ones again, where ‘there shall be no more death.” 


M. A. N. 


THE InpIANA AspuRY UNIVERSITY.—A brother 
sends the action of the four Indiana Conferences, 
unitedly resolving to raise, as their great centennial 
offering, $400,000 to complete the buildings and endow 
the departments of the Indiana Asbury University. 
We had overlooked this movement when we made our 
editorial note in our January number. But it is a 
movement in the right direction. It is not only grand 
in its conception, but feasible in its execution. Let 
the preachers and leading members of the Church rally 
to the work unitedly and heartily, and the scheme 
will be consummated. We have too many sickly col- 
leges—absolutely dying for want of means. The time 
has come for something better. Ohio and Indiana are 
the States to lead off in the matter, and their two 
favorite institutions present claims that can not be 
ignored. 


REPUBLICATION OF THE BRITISH REVIEWS AND 
Biackwoop.—The American literary public have for 
years been under obligations to Leonard Scott & Co., 
of New York city, for the republication of the four 
leading British quarterlies and Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The politico-religious complexion of each may be gath- 
ered from the following classification: 

The London Quarterly—Conservative. 

The Edinburgh Review—Whig. 

The North British Review—Free Church, 

The Westminster Review—Liberal. 

Blackwood’s Magazine—Tory. 

Notwithstanding the increased cost of printing, they 
are published at former rates, as follows: 


Per Annum, 
For any one of the four Reviews...... ectntnenoneeonasocsedne $3 00 
For any two of the four Reviews... 
For any three of the four Reviews.... 
For all four of the Reviews.............. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine......... 
For Blackwood and one Review.. 
For Blackwood and two Reviews 
For Blackwood and three Reviews. 
For Blackwood and the four Review 








These publications possess unusual interest at this 
time from the numerous articles they contain in rela- 
tion to our own country ; and although many of them 
are strongly tinctured with prejudice and represent us 
somewhat unfairly, others are entirely free from such 
objections, and all contain many wholesome truths 
which it will do us no harm to read and ponder. They 
also embody much that is of permanent value in liter- 
ature, science, and art. 
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